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The Camel in the Tent—Part II 

The “camel” (in the person of the Federal bu¬ 
reaucrat, as narrated in Part I) is indeed calling, 
or attempting to call, the tune. It seems that any 
individual or any organization which finds fault with 
the composition of any of the camel-selected com¬ 
mittees or their reports automatically is barred from 
further committees and/or consultation. 

Not so long ago, the camel is reported to have 
expressed both astonishment and indignation that 
anybody would have the nerve to protest banishment 
from the tent. Close observers have noted, however, 
that a portion of the tent has been barricaded lest the 
previous owner-occupants launch a counter invasion. 
It is assumed, that if forced to, the camel will re¬ 
main within the protective security of this strong¬ 
hold. 

A very interesting exchange appears in the re¬ 
port of hearings before a Subcommittee on Appropri¬ 
ations, House of Representatives, Eighty-ninth Con¬ 
gress, Second Session, dated Friday, March 11, 1966. 
We are pondering whether to quote it verbatim as 
Part III. 

National Technical Institute 

“Official” information regarding National Tech¬ 
nical Institute developments are lacking. Our chan¬ 
nels of communication seem to be plugged. We can, 
however, pass on three bits of hearsay: 

1. Washington University of St. Louis has drop¬ 
ped out of the bidding for the Institute. 

2. Some of the institutions interested in bidding 
have found it very difficult in preparing their detailed 
proposals to meet the June 1 deadline. 

3. Several of the institutions represented at the 
conference in Chicago on February 24 decided against 
bidding after going over the guidelines for organiza¬ 
tion of the Institute. 

The San Francisco Convention 

It is almost time to say “Hello, San Francisco.” 


Preparations long in the making point to a highly 
successful convention in every respect—as to attend¬ 
ance, deliberations and financial success. 

At least six cities or localities are reported ready 
to submit bids for the 1968 convention of the National 
Association of the Deaf. Competition will be keen. 
While a preference for the site of the next convention 
will be voted upon in San Francisco, it will be up to 
the NAD Executive Board, as provided by the Bylaws, 
to study all bids before awarding the next convention. 

The July-August issue of THE DEAF AMERICAN 
should be out around the first week of August with 
a report on convention highlights, with detailed pro¬ 
ceedings to follow in September. 

Policy on Letters to the Editor 

Letters to the editor are welcome, but they should 
be to the point, typed doublespaced and not more 
than a page and a half in length. Sometimes we get 
letters which are too long for publication, and we 
hesitate to print excerpts. One writer has taken us 
to task for our failure to provide “equal space” for 
comment upon an article we printed. “Equal space” 
in that instance would have meant two full pages in 
our magazine, which is much more space than any 
publication could allot to a letter to the editor. 

Watch Driver Legislation 

In several states close attention is being given 
to ever-increasing automobile injuries and fatalities. 
The automobile makers have been called on the carpet 
for lack of safety features in their products. Physical 
examinations of drivers at frequent intervals are be¬ 
ing recommended. Federal legislation has been 
recommended to overcome the variations in state 
licensing and safety procedures. Deaf drivers must 
maintain and improve their driving skills. They must 
be on the alert for possible legislation which would 
place emphasis on hearing ability lest they be barred 
from the highways altogether. 
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Casework with the Deaf: A Problem in Communication 

By STEVEN K. CHOUGH 


The caseworker dealing with the deaf 
client faces a frustrating problem re¬ 
gardless of the agency with which he is 
affiliated. The difficulty in communica¬ 
tion is a paramount problem in any social 
work service for the deaf. In practice, 
the caseworker as well as the psychiatrist, 
psychologist, physician, rehabilitation 
counselor, or other professional is faced 
with the problem of communication and 
its distortion at every step in his work 
with the deaf client. The natural result 
is difficulty in understanding the client as 
a person, his problems, his feelings, and 
his potential strengths. The importance 
of communication cannot be overempha¬ 
sized. Without communication the client- 
worker relationship cannot be established 
and help cannot be given. 

It is difficult to discuss or describe the 
“typical” deaf person, because people who 
are termed deaf may very widely in the 
degree of hearing loss, methods of com¬ 
munication used, their attitudes toward 
their deafness, and many other factors. 
They experience and interpret culturally 
engendered frustrations or gratifications 
according to their own personality and de¬ 
velopmental history. It is, therefore, not 
advisable to assume that all deaf persons 
face the same kind of problems or respond 
to these problems in the same way. Per¬ 
haps emphasis should be placed on the 
principle that deaf persons are just peo¬ 
ple and, as such, are subject to the same 
problems as the unhandicapped. 

Keeping this variability in mind, one 
can note certain general characteristics 
in terms of “deafness.” There is, perhaps, 
a communicative difference among those 
who are deaf at birth or become deaf in 
early childhood, those who become pro¬ 
gressively deaf because of gradual loss 
of hearing in later life, and those who 
become deaf suddenly in adulthood. The 
distinction among the communicative abil¬ 
ity in these three categories of the deaf 
is too complex to discuss here. For the 
purposes of this paper the term “deaf 
persons” is used to describe both those 
totally deaf from birth or early childhood 
and those partially deaf or hard of hear¬ 
ing who are unable to understand normal 
conversation. 

It is estimated that today there are ap¬ 
proximately 250,000 deaf children and 
adults in this country. “In a representa¬ 
tive crowd of 700 Americans, we find no 
more than one who is deaf.” 1 The deaf 
pass unnoticed and are pretty much lost 
in the general mass of people. “They 
have no visible characteristics that set 
them apart. They generally become 
known only as communication demands 
reveal their severe disability.” 2 


1 Boyce R. Williams and Elizabeth A. Chase, 
“Deafness: New Approaches/’ Rehabilitation 
Record (November-December 1960), p. 17. 

2 Ibid. 
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In social work literature, authors dis¬ 
cussing work with the deaf usually have 
focused on persons with partial hearing 
loss and on communication through the 
use of a hearing aid; the communication 
problem in work with severely deaf clients 
and the need for skills in communicating 
with them have received little attention. 
There is a possibility that such is missed 
with the deaf client in any social agency 
or health facility when communication is 
limited. It is hoped that this article, 
dealing with the effect of communication 
obstacles, various methods of communi¬ 
cation used by the deaf, and the need 
for skills in communication, will be of 
some help to social workers in recogniz¬ 
ing and dealing with the communication 
problem in order that the casework meth¬ 
od may be utilized with the deaf. When 
a caseworker is mentioned in this paper, 
reference is being made to one who him¬ 
self is a hearing person. 

Effect Of Communication Obstacles 

One of the most basic needs of human 
beings is to communicate with others. 3 
Each of us is aware of the fact that com¬ 
munication is not only the key to intel¬ 
lectual comprehension but also a medium 
for the expression of feelings and emo¬ 
tions. Dr. Rose Spiegel states: 

Communication is a dynamic proc¬ 
ess—an experience in itself and 
also the gateway to other exper¬ 
ience. Communication not only is 
a psychobiologic means, it is also 
an end—a process whose fulfill- 


3 Robert L. Sharoff, MD, “Enforced Restric¬ 
tion of Communication: Its Implications for 
the Emotional and Intellectual Development 
of the Deaf Child,” American Journal of Psy¬ 
chiatry, Vol. 116 (November 1959), p. 445. 


ment brings its own gratification. 4 

She continues by saying that communi¬ 
cation is a process that has, in a sense, 
some of the quality of growth and matura¬ 
tion, because a person has been shaped 
as a personality by his specific life ex¬ 
perience in communication with others. 
Of significance, too, is the statement of 
Dr. Jurgen Ruesch, an outstanding au¬ 
thority on communication in psychiatry, 
to the effect that since man needs a cer¬ 
tain amount of gratifying communication 
in his life in order to learn, to grow, and 
to function in a group, all events that 
significantly curtail communication even¬ 
tually will produce serious disturbance. 5 

Helmer R. Myklebust, a psychologist 
specializing in work with the deaf at 
Northwestern University, explains that 
man is highly dependent on his 
senses. Through his senses come 
the sensations which contribute to 
his experience. Upon the informa¬ 
tion he receives from his senses 
he builds his world, his world of 
perception and conception; of 
memory, imagination, thought, and 
reason. 6 

The ordinary infant does not first learn 
how to read but learns to comprehend and 
use the spoken word; he acquires audi¬ 
tory language. Dr. Edna S. Levine, an 
authority on psychology of the deaf with 
rich experience in working with deaf 
children and their parents, mentions Sig¬ 
mund Freud as having acknowledged the 
importance of hearing in the metaphor 
“ego wears an auditory lobe.” 7 Language, 
depending to a large extent on hearing, 
is the form that conveys ideas or mes¬ 
sages, especially in interpersonal relations. 
“The existence of speech and language 
for all human beings seems to be bound 
to the human propensity for symbol-mak¬ 
ing.” 8 Many scholars have long declared 
that without language human nature al¬ 
most ceases to exist. Language is, it is 
seen clearly, the symbolic reservoir of 
the feelings, emotions, ideas, attitudes, 
and motives that are involved in the ex¬ 
pression and perception of human experi¬ 
ence and behavior. 

The emotional development of the deaf, 
then, can scarcely remain unaffected by 
the barrier to comprehension. When a 
deaf child attempts to learn all aspects 
of language, an auditory sense depriva¬ 
tion limits to a large extent the world of 
experience. Since learning language, in- 


4 “Specific Problems of Communication in 
Psychiatric Conditions,” in Silvano Arietti, 
ed., American Handbook of Psychiatry, Vol. 1 
(New York: Basic Books, 1960). 

5 “General Theory of Communication in 
Psychiatry,” in Silvano Arietti, ed., ibid. 

6 The Psychology of Deafness (New York: 
Grune & Stratton, 1960), p. 1. 

7 The Psychology of Deafness (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1960), p. 25. 

8 Spiegel, op. cit., p. 917. 


Reprinted by permission of the National Association of Social Workers from SOCIAL WORK, Vol. 9, No. 4, October, 1964, pp. 76-82 
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eluding reading, is initially a matter of 
hearing, the deaf child in school must 
work much harder than the hearing child 
to remember and memorize. Because of 
the language deficiency created by this 
sense of deprivation, the deaf child is 
faced with difficulty in understanding 
what is put before him and has trouble 
expressing himself. His vocabulary is 
built slowly and may be limited. It can 
be concluded that the lack of language 
is a great obstacle to thinking itself and 
to psychosocial maturation. It is, how¬ 
ever, a serious mistake to assume that 
the imperfect language used by a deaf 
person means defective mental ability. 

An inability to communicate creates 
barriers to the satisfaction of basic needs. 
Since the individual’s well-being depends 
in large part on his ability to satisfy his 
own need harmoniously with the needs 
of others, the deafened person may ex¬ 
perience considerable frustration both 
from inner, emotional sources and from 
outer, social situations. 9 

The majority of deaf persons have 
learned from experience that they cannot 
avoid meeting further frustration in com¬ 
munication. Because of difficulty in, or 
in some instances lack of, means of com¬ 
munication there can be nothing for some 
but a life of deprivation, loneliness, and 
dissatisfaction. It is difficult for the deaf 
to communicate their problems, their 
frustrations, their needs, and their hopes. 

In addition, they are apt to be 
sensitively aware of their own 
shortcomings, and even more so 
of the indifference and misconcep¬ 
tions of the hearing world about 
the need and problem of the deaf. 10 

Sharoff warns parents of deaf children 
not to restrict them from expressing 
themselves through natural communica¬ 
tion, because such restriction can affect 
their ability to grow to emotional and 
social maturity. 11 

When deaf persons’ communication with 
hearing persons becomes extremely frus¬ 
trating, they are apt to seek ways of 
defending themselves by withdrawing or 
aggressively controlling the exchange of 
conversation. However, for them the real 
problem is not deafness in itself but the 
fact of living in a hearing world. Actual¬ 
ly they live in mental isolation and suffer 
the lack of healthy socialization. Most of 
them are uninformed and misinformed 
about many things pertaining to the hear¬ 
ing world and even to the deaf world. 

Methods Of Communication 

The communication methods used wide¬ 
ly by the deaf in this country are speech, 
lipreading, writing, finger-spelling, and 
sign language. Speech and lip-reading 
are referred to as “oral communication,” 
sign language and fingerspelling as 
“manual communication.” 

Fingerspelling or the manual alphabet 


9 Esther W. Fibush, “The Problem of Hear¬ 
ing Loss,” Social Casework, Vol. 36, No. 3 
(March 1955), p. 125. 

10 Levine, op. cit., p. 40. 

11 Sharoff, op. cit., pp. 443-446. 
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is defined as “the regular letters of the 
alphabet formed by standard positions of 
the fingers of one hand, and words and 
sentences are thus spelled out in straight 
language.” 12 Sign language refers to “an 
ideographic method of expression in 
which words and ideas are graphically 
fomulated through codified gestures of 
the arms, hands, and body aided by facial 
exrpession.” 13 While the characteristics 
of the sign language are more colorful, 
lively, and dramatic than other means of 
communication, it has some disadvan¬ 
tages, especially those of grammatical 
disorder, illogical systems, difficult ex¬ 
pression of abstract ideas, and linguistic 
confusion. 

The combination of oral and manual 
communication is referred to as “the si¬ 
multaneous method” or “multiple com¬ 
munication.” This is characterized by 
the use of the sign language and finger¬ 
spelling, with the individuals at the same 
time speaking. By “speaking” is meant 
either vocalization or movement of the 
lips without actual speech. In practice, 
when a hearing person, while using man¬ 
ual communication, speaks, the deaf per¬ 
son to whom he is talking can read his 
lip movements while watching his hands 
as well. When the latter speaks aloud 
while using manual communication, the 
hearing person can listen to him. If 
the deaf person speaks inaccurately or 
unclearly, the hearing person can move 
his eyes quickly to the other’s hands, 
picking up his meaning from the sign 
language and fingerspelling. Understand¬ 
ing the deaf individual’s speech depends 
upon both his ability to speak and the 
hearing person’s familiarity with the 
speech of the deaf; it is probably best 
for the latter to watch the manual com¬ 
munication as well. 

Fingerspelling has some advantages 
over sign language, especially in that it 
permits use of the names of people and 
places, technical or abstract words, and 
certain words that cannot be expressed 
by sign language. Its major values are 
accuracy and exactness. To many deaf 
persons, however, telling a story or listen¬ 
ing to it through the manual alphabet 
only is slow, dull, colorless, and emotion¬ 
less. They prefer a combination of sign 
language and fingerspelling to any one 
of the other methods. A number of the 
deaf, as well as the hard of hearing, can 
read lips and speech with amazing skill. 
The oral method is a desirable medium 
for those who can understand normal con¬ 
versation. Unfortunately, though, the ma¬ 
jority of the deaf are poor in speech and 
lipreading. Just as many people do not 
have a natural ability in music, many 
deaf persons do not have a natural talent 
in the art of lipreading. 

Casework services with the deaf through 
written communication can be successful 
but are available to a limited number of 
highly intelligent deaf persons. Many deaf 
people confess a difficulty in comprehen¬ 
sion when this method is used, admitting 
that they usually guess at meanings on 

12 Levine, op. cit., p. 321. 

13 Ibid. 


the basis of familiar words. Just as hear¬ 
ing people prefer oral or spoken communi¬ 
cation to written communication, so do 
almost all deaf people prefer manual 
communication. The written method sel¬ 
dom can express the emotional tones the 
worker needs to grasp, and the slowness 
of this method may affect the flow of 
ideas and feelings. The less formal edu¬ 
cation the deaf client has received, the 
more difficulty the worker may have in 
communicating with him through the 
written method alone. 

The author agrees with Levine’s state¬ 
ment: 

Manual conversation eases the 
strain of lipreading and talking 
in prolonged interviews and en¬ 
ables the subject to relax some¬ 
what while still continuing to con¬ 
verse. This is a particularly im¬ 
portant consideration in cases of 
emotional disturbance, in which 
the writer has noted a preference 
for manual communication even 
on the part of habitual oralists. 14 

In the simultaneous method, if a deaf 
person misses a word or a statement on 
the lips, he always has the manual meth¬ 
od to fall back on, because manual com¬ 
munication is perceived more adequately 
than lip movements. 

Even the most expert lip-reader is 
grateful for the larger visual area 
presented by the hands when used 
along with speech. ... the aver¬ 
age deaf person finds himself 
watching the lips, with his periph¬ 
eral vision getting assurance from 
the hands that he is not missing 
anything. In this manner we have 
a communication procedure that is 
exact and free from guesswork. 15 

In addition, multiple communication can 
be of great value in developing speech 
and improving skills of lipreading. 

Need For Communication Skills 

Few social workers are trained in the 
skills necessary for social service to the 
deaf; still fewer know how to cope with 
the communication problem in actual 
practice. Also, hearing workers frequent¬ 
ly encounter a feeling of uselessness and 
hopelessness when assigned to help deaf 
clients with whom they feel they cannot 
communicate. Because of the unusual 
communication skills necessary, the so¬ 
cial worker with the deaf has been lim¬ 
ited in utilizing his usual knowledge and 
skill. He cannot talk with the client. 

Because of lack of adequate communi¬ 
cation, few deaf clients and patients are 
able to describe themselves or their needs 
adequately. How can the caseworker en¬ 
courage the essential dignity and self- 
worth of these deaf clients? How can they 
be helped to develop and utilize their 
strengths? How can they be helped to 


14 Levine, op. cit., p. 166. 

15 Mervin D. Garretson, “The Need for Mul¬ 
tiple Communication Skills in the Educative 
Process of the Deaf,” The Banner, published 
by the North Dakota School for the Deaf, Vol. 
72 (March 1963), p. 3. 
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feel like useful and adequate citizens in 
the community? How may they be as¬ 
sured of a worker who has both an under¬ 
standing of and appreciation for the prob¬ 
lems of the deaf? If communication is 
recognized as a prime factor in the case¬ 
worker-client relationship, how, then, can 
the simultaneous method be used by a 
worker to help the deaf improve their 
social functioning? 

The following is an example of how deaf 
clients suffer because of communication 
obstacles and of how they can be helped 
through use of multiple communication 
with the caseworker. 

Mrs. A was a congenitally deaf 
woman with two children. Be¬ 
cause the father had been out of 
the home for some time she had 
received Aid to Families with De¬ 
pendent Children for six years. An 
earlier caseworker, unable to com¬ 
municate with her even through 
writing because of her limited 
education, had obtained the sparse 
social information in her case rec¬ 
ord from her children and other 
relatives. Little or nothing was 
known about Mrs. A’s feelings 
or her perception of her situation. 

She had been severely isolated 
much of her life, and limited so¬ 
cial and educational experience 
had followed a traumatic child¬ 
hood. 

Early work with Mrs. A was 
educational, not traditional case¬ 
work. She was helped to under¬ 
stand the standardized sign lan¬ 
guage, improve her knowledge of 
English and of basic mathematics, 
and learn to tell time with the 
aid of a special type of clock. She 
was encouraged to go out of the 
house, to use public transportation, 
and to risk herself in sociailza- 
tion with other deaf people. Even¬ 
tually she was able to move into 
a rehabilitation program, learn a 
trade, and accept employment in 
competitive industry. Communi¬ 
cation with this client was not 
easy, but the use of the sign lan¬ 
guage combined with fingerspell¬ 
ing permitted the exchange of 
thoughts and ideas necessary in 
the educative and casework proc¬ 
ess. 

Some of the general psychosocial fac¬ 
tors prevailing among the deaf should 
be considered. After graduating from a 
school for the deaf, a great number of 
deaf persons tend to maintain associa¬ 
tion with other deaf people through var¬ 
ious organizations of the deaf. Their ten¬ 
dency to seek social satisfaction from 
other deaf persons rather than from hear¬ 
ing people has given rise to a compli¬ 
cated social system. Many deaf persons, 
although desiring to seek out other deaf 
people, may for various reasons be un¬ 
able to do so, leaving them no choice but 
to withdraw and live in a world of lone¬ 
liness. 

Some clients seem to feel ashamed or 
uncomfortable in asking help from social 
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agencies, especially the public welfare 
agency, because they regard their need 
for public assistance and casework help 
as an indication of failure. Since deaf 
people constitute a small group in any 
given city, they may know almost every 
other deaf individual, and are likely to 
feel uncomfortable in the presence of 
other deaf people if they are known as 
recipients of public assistance. Capable 
deaf people have great pride in their own 
achievements and abiltiies. More specific¬ 
ally, as a class they are proud of their 
economic independence. Consequently, 
many of them are highly critical of deaf 
recipients of public assistance or have 
little respect for them. Such facts dis¬ 
courage economically deprived deaf 
clients from seeking out other deaf people 
socially. The social worker needs to be 
sharply aware of this psychology of the 
deaf in relation to their stereotyped con¬ 
cepts of social work. 

Suggestions For Caseworkers 

In work with hearing-impaired clients, 
as well as all hearing clients, the case¬ 
worker endeavors to help them lead a 
useful and satisfying life. The worker 
should remind himself that he is not 
treating a deaf client as a disabled per¬ 
son but as a human being whose disabil¬ 
ity is an integral part of his personality. 

The caseworker should accept the deaf 
client as he is and help him maintain his 
self-respect and personal dignity. He 
needs to be able to “give and take” freely 
with all types of deaf clients in order to 
establish rapport. He then will be able 
to enable them to bring out the important 
feelings, their hopes, and the significant 
aspects of their lives that they may have 
had difficulty sharing with others. 

Caseworkers can help hearing-impaired 
clients a great deal through arranging for 
medical examinations, the purchase of 
hearing aids, and planning for auditory 
and speech training. However, it is an 
erroneous conclusion that a hearing aid 
and remedial training will soon put every¬ 
thing to rights. Those who are hard of 
hearing or have a speech defect may need 
much more help than a hearing aid can 
give them. What is important in consid¬ 
ering any casework service are: 

1. Assessing the factors in the deaf cli¬ 
ent’s personal and social development. 

2. Assisting him on the basis of this 
assessment, in coming to grips with the 
reality of his problem and in helping him 
work toward personally acceptable and 
realistic goals. 

3. Helping him in locating and using 
various resources in the community. 

4. Assisting, when necessary, in co¬ 
ordinating the various services available 
to him in his rehabilitation program. 

When the hearing caseworker begins 
working with the deaf, he is apt to seek 
a third person who is capable of interpret¬ 
ing for the deaf client. It is not easy, 
however, for the worker to gain rapport 
with the client with a third person present. 
When the interpreter is a parent or other 
relative, it may be especially difficult for 


the worker, because the person may per¬ 
form the role of collaborator by talking 
about rather than for the deaf client. In 
such interviews there is always the danger 
of the interview becoming a conversation 
between the worker and the interpreter. 
It should be kept in mind that the case¬ 
worker is responsible for maintaining the 
focus on the deaf client, not on the in¬ 
terpreter. When the hearing-impaired cli¬ 
ent gains confidence in the worker through 
skilled communication, he will often prove 
to be a highly co-operative interviewee. 

The manual alphabet is the unified 
standardized method all over this country, 
but in the sign language there are many 
“dialects” in different areas, just as in 
oral communication used by hearing peo¬ 
ple. In addition to mastering the sign 
language together with fingerspelling, the 
worker may need to master dialects as 
much as possible. When he is faced with 
unfamiliar gestures used by the deaf in¬ 
terviewee, he may ask him what is meant. 
The deaf client will usually be glad to ex¬ 
plain, for he can thereby feel useful. Too 
much help requested of the client by the 
worker may, however, affect the role ex¬ 
pectations of each and alter the relation¬ 
ship. 

When the caseworker needs to obtain 
information about a deaf client from other 
persons, the deaf client must know why 
the worker wishes to see others, and what 
purpose will be served. The client should 
participate to the extent that he gives the 
worker permission to obtain the informa¬ 
tion and the worker discusses with him 
how important other people can be in 
relation to a better understanding of his 
situation. 

In the case of a joint or family interview 
while the deaf interviewee is present, the 
caseworker should continuously let him 
know precisely what is being discussed. If 
the client wants to say something, the in¬ 
terviewer should break off his discussions 
with the other persons and listen to him 
or explain as well as he can exactly what 
they are discussing. It should be realized 
that the deaf client has learned in the 
most heartbreaking way how to wait. 
Keeping him involved in the caseworker’s 
thinking and planning will help greatly 
in breaking down his isolation and im¬ 
passiveness and enable him to develop 
more desire to participate in the case¬ 
work plan. 

Summary 

The most significant need in the suc¬ 
cessful practice application of social work 
with the deaf is the recognition that the 
great barrier in communication is the 
first problem encountered by hearing 
caseworkers new to work with the deaf. 
In the usual interview situation, the client 
has a chance to tell his own story in his 
own way and the worker has an oppor¬ 
tunity to hear his problems, needs, and 
feelings as the client expresses them. On 
the other hand, there seems to be an in¬ 
ability or natural reluctance on the part 
of a hearing caseworker unfamiliar with 
the deaf to overcome the communication 
obstacles that exist. There is apparently 
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an equal inability on the part of deaf 
clients to tell their story to the uneasy 
and awkward interviewer. 

As the casework relationship with the 
deaf client is developed, the worker learns 
how he feels about his hearing loss and 
his unsolved problems and finds the range 
of his motivations, capacities, and oppor¬ 
tunities in the process of the social diag¬ 
nosis and treatment. Deaf people usually 
place their confidence in a hearing work¬ 
er who is skillful in multiple communica¬ 
tion and who has acquired an understand¬ 
ing and appreciation of the general prob¬ 
lems of the deaf. The caseworker,, there¬ 
fore, is urged to learn these communica¬ 
tion skills so that he can talk with the 
deaf in the most relaxing way. As Ruesch 
has stated: 

If we attempt to explore the secrets of 
psychotherapy, we invariably fall back 
upon its first and most important require¬ 
ment—that, in addition to the patient, 
there must be another person present who 
is accessible and visible, who can be 
talked to, and who is ready to understand 
and to respond. Once interpersonal feed¬ 
back is established, the exchange elicits 
in the patient the sensation of pleasure. 
To be acknowledged is pleasant; to be 
understood is gratifying; to be understand¬ 
ing and to agree is exciting. This gratifi¬ 
cation becomes the driving force which 
induces the patient to seek further im¬ 
provement. 16 

Caseworkers who work directly with 
deaf clients or patients are much in need 
of preliminary preparation, as are any 
professionals who specialize in new fields. 
It is suggested that there should be at 
least one caseworker trained to communi¬ 
cate with the deaf in a large agency or 
hospital in which deaf recipients are 
helped or are designed to be helped. 
Where can he learn the sign language 
and fingerspelling? There are many 
available sign language facilities provided 
by schools for the deaf and by city clubs, 
state associations, religious organizations, 
and fraternal orders for the deaf. The 
period of learning manual communica¬ 
tion depends to a great extent upon the 
individual’s ability and motives, ranging 
from several months to several years. It 
must be realized that learning manual 
communication is an art, just as is learn¬ 
ing any foreign language. 

It is hoped that the hearing social work¬ 
er who is confronted with the problem of 
communicating with deaf clients will use 
his skills and make a real effort to help 
the clients achieve mutually acceptable 
and realistic goals. While skill in com¬ 
munication is but one phase of the case¬ 
work process, it is an extremely im¬ 
portant one, basic to the application of 
other aspects of the casework method. If 
the significance of adequate communica¬ 
tion with the deaf is realized by social 
workers, more deaf clients may accom¬ 
plish the reality and gratification of full 
citizenship. 


16 Ruesch, op. cit., p. 904. 
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Incident 

By JANICE 

Sign language can break down inter¬ 
national barriers, we learned on our vaga¬ 
bond trip through South America. 

It was a rigorous trip, done before the 
days of so-called campers, when even 
trailers were a new idea. (That wasn’t 
so long ago, either! Only 20 years.) 

We had built our own “camper” from 
a surplus Army ambulance because its 
high body would carry us over big rocks 
and flooded roads and rivers. We lived 
in it, sleeping and cooking on the road. 
By the time we had traveled down to the 
southern tip of South America, to the 
southernmost city on the Island of Tierra 
del Fuego and back up to Buenos Aires, 
Montevideo and into southern Brazil, we 
were pretty weary. 

Porto Alegre was the first major town 
we came to in Brazil. We were surprised 
and delighted at the friendliness, the gen¬ 
eral give-and-take humor and acceptance 
of the Brazilians—there was something 
very democratic about their attitude that 
we liked. 

Porto Alegre is the most important and 
largest city in southern Brazil, with a 
population of nearly 400,000, heavily salted 
by early German and Italian immigrants. 
It is as its name implies, a “happy port,” 
situated at the junction of five rivers, and 
the capital of its state, Rio Grande do 
Sul. 

Working north, we came next to Curi- 
tyba, another state capital (of Parana). 
Situated just off the coast, it was a mod¬ 
ern, bustling city of nearly 150,000 inhabi¬ 
tants, with varied industries: Sugar re¬ 
fining, textiles, pottery, tiles, furniture, a 
center of lumber and livestock. It, too, 
has a heavy German population. 

Apparently we had studied from the 
wrong kind of adventure books in prepara¬ 
tion for this trip. We had expected to 
encounter, as soon as we crossed the bor¬ 
der into southern Brazil, savages with 
blowguns, nose rings and feathers in their 
hair. These modern cities were a shock. 

We thought of this as we drifted into 
the city in the early morning traffic rush, 
looking for a service station. (Our rou¬ 
tine, if it were late in the day when we 
approached a large city, was to camp on 
a side road for the night, to get a fresh 
and early start for exploring the city.) 
We found a station, managed to make our 
wants known in our particular jargon of 
Spanish—acquired elsewhere in South 
America, lathered with the few words of 
Portuguese we’d picked up since enter¬ 
ing Brazil. 

A bystander loitered near the gas 
pumps. When he saw the map of South 
America outlined on the side of our car, 
showing our line of travel which we peri¬ 
odically brought up to date, he studied 
it carefully, circled the car and clucked 
as he saw the map of the United States 
and Central America on the other side. 

Back to my side again, he grinned 
broadly at us. He was good looking, 


In Brazil 

KRENMAYR 

dressed casually but neatly, and obviously 
bursting with questions. But when they 
didn’t come, I sensed somehow it was 
not because he didn’t WANT to ask, but 
assumed he couldn’t. 

“Joe,” I exclaimed. “I’ll bet he’s deaf. 
I think I’ll try sign language.” 

So I did. Now I had been away from 
home and any practice in the language 
of signs for 20 years—and had forgotten 
much of it. But I tried “Are you deaf? 
Do you sign?” It broke the dam. 

I cannot describe how delighted he 
seemed. The conversation that ensued 
was a fantastic mixture of frantically re¬ 
called signs and words spelled out in 
Spanish by me and Portuguese by him. 
Thank goodness the two languages are so 
similar that many words are alike, ex¬ 
cept for a few letters dropped or added. 

When we verified his “instant analysis” 
of what we were doing, we learned a 
little of him. He was a motion picture 
projectionist. Yes, it was a pretty good 
job. He couldn’t complain. Yes, there 
were quite a few deaf in Curityba—they 
had a little social club, too. 

He was quite envious of our trip—and 
completely knowledgeable about it, as to 
distance, countries covered, etc. Contrast 
that with the Argentine policeman we 
met who pointed to the map on the car 
and asked: “De que es este dibujo?” 
(What does this drawing mean?) I had 
replied, tongue in cheek: “It’s a map. 
Don’t you know what it is?” 

“Oh!” the policeman said, in a tone 
of sudden recognition: “It’s a map of 
Argentina!” 

“No, senor,” I had to tell him. “A 
map of South America.” 

Anyway, the deaf man in Curityba was 
a distinct contrast, as were all the Brazil¬ 
ians. Ten-year-old school children often 
stopped, exclaimed, and pointing to the 
map, would enumerate quickly every coun¬ 
try we’d seen. 

When we finally started up our old, 
faithful car, our friend (how I wish I’d 
written down his name!) pursued us with 
signs. 

“How wonderful it was to meet and 
talk with you,” he said. “I like you! 
Why can’t you stay here in Curityba to 
live? Please come back!” And at the 
last, at our final wave, he raised his 
hands to his eyes and made another 
sign. Sure, they were “crocodile tears”— 
he wasn’t really shedding tears. But the 
sentiment was there. And it was sincere. 

Travel can bring you many such un¬ 
forgettable moments! 

Want to be surprised? 

Surprised? Surprised? 

We do, too ... so be sure to attend 
"N. A. D. NIGHT" 

At the San Francisco Convention 
Monday, July 11, 1966, 7:00 p.m. 

It will prove the surprise of the year. 

JUNE, 1966 



Founded by a Deaf Man . . . 

The Beverly School For The Deaf 


By ELIZABETH G. THIBAULT, Secretary 



Wales Classroom Building at Beverly School for the Deaf. 


High on a hill overlooking the tidal 
waters of the Bass River in the city of 
Beverly, Mass., a modern, many-win¬ 
dowed school building houses the aca¬ 
demic classes of the Beverly School for 
the Deaf. Into its bright and cheerful 
schoolrooms stream daily the 98 deaf 
children currently enrolled in the Beverly 
School’s educational program. 

The Beverly School for the Deaf was 
organized in 1876 and incorporated in 
1879. The history of the school is a 
heartwarming story of dedication to a 
cause—the education of deaf children 
with the aim of preparing these children 
to take their places as full citizens of 
our modern world. 

The founder of the Beverly School, Mr. 
William B. Swett of Marblehead, was a 
man of vision. Deaf himself and the 
father of a deaf child, he saw the great 
need for special education for the deaf, 
and he dreamed of a time when every 
deaf person would receive a full educa¬ 
tion and training. With the help of his 
friend, the Rev. Dr. Thomas Gallaudet, 
a small legacy, and a large faith, Mr. 
Swett began the work which has been 
carried on for nearly 90 years. 

A 57-acre farm was purchased and 
given the name of New England Indus¬ 
trial School for Deaf Mutes. The first 
to be enrolled in the new facility were 
10 deaf adults. They worked on the 
farm which supplied most of the food 
for the school, and in the industrial de¬ 


partment learning carpentry, chair can¬ 
ing and homemaking. Soon the first 
young deaf pupils, seven of them, entered 
the school which now was incorporated 
under the laws of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. 

Before long there were 30 pupils in the 
school. The old farmhouse was crowded 
and more classrooms were needed. The 
farm was no longer operated—the pupils 
were no longer “mute”—the oral method 
of teaching speech and lipreading was 
used—and so the school’s name was 
changed. In 1922, it became officially as 


it is today “The Beverly School for the 
Deaf.” 

Over the years the original old farm 
buildings have disappeared. In their 
place, attractive modern structures now 
ring the campus. The stuccoed Vaughan 
Building houses the kitchens, dining halls 
and dormitories as well as the adminis¬ 
trative offices. The handsome and func¬ 
tional Burnham Gymnasium Building also 
shelters the workrooms of the home eco¬ 
nomics classes, the woodworking shop 
and the printing shop. The gymnasium 
serves also as an auditorium. One of the 
old houses still remaining is Hill House, 
a homelike dormitory for the older girls. 
The newest building on campus is the 
Wales Classroom Building, the structure 
mentioned in our opening paragraph. The 
large and airy classrooms of this build¬ 
ing are each equipped with group hear¬ 
ing aids and individual headphones for 
the children. An intercom system con¬ 
nects all rooms with the school office. 
Up-to-date, attractive equipment and 
teaching aids lighten the task of the 
teachers and encourage a relaxed and 
happy atmosphere for the children. A 
fine library, growing larger each year 
through the financial help of the school’s 
active Parents Association, provides in¬ 
centive for learning to read. An art 
room, all-purpose room, teachers work¬ 
room and lounge are also included here. 

The program at the Beverly School is 
based on the belief held by its founder 
and all the loyal workers who have fol¬ 
lowed him—the belief that deaf children 
are entitled to the same high quality of 



Schools for the Deaf 


ARITHMETIC LESSON—This is a Middle School 
class at the Beverly School for the Deaf taught 
by Miss Dorothy E. Worling. 
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VOCATIONAL CLASSES—At the left Mrs. Anna S. Chambers instructs a class of older girls in sewing. Right: The printing classes prepare programs for 
many of the school events as well as invitations to more formal affairs held at the Beverly School for the Deaf. 


education that is offered to hearing chil¬ 
dren. 

Children are admitted to the Beverly 
School’s beginners class at about 4V2 
years of age, after careful consideration 
and evaluation of their readiness for 
school. In this class, under the gentle 
yet firm guidance of a trained and ex¬ 
perienced teacher of the deaf, they be¬ 
gin the long and difficult learning proc¬ 
ess that is education for the deaf child. 

A staff of dedicated men and women 
helps these children along every step of 
the way from entrance to graduation. The 
present administrator of the Beverly 
School for the Deaf is Mr. William E. 
Bragner, Ed.M., a man well-qualified by 
training and experience to administer the 
affairs of the school. For the past eight 
years, with never-failing courtesy and 
the genial smile so much a part of his 
personality, Mr. Bragner has directed the 
program of the school and supervised its 
personnel. Under his able guidance much 
progress has been made, both in improv¬ 
ing the school’s physical plant and in in¬ 
creasing its educational offerings. 

The academic classes of the school are 
divided into three levels—Lower, Middle 
and Upper Schools, each supervised by a 
department head who is also a teacher. 
The department head is responsible for 
the coordination of activities within her 
department and with the other depart¬ 
ments. Mrs. M. Maurine Gittzus is de¬ 
partment head for the Lower School, Mrs. 
Josephine E. Bragner heads the Middle 
School and Mrs. Elizabeth B. Gage is 
Upper School Department head. Mrs. 
Gittzus teaches the beginners class, Mrs. 
Bragner the Grade 1 class, and Mrs. Gage 
teaches language in the Upper School. 
Upper School classes rotate, with differ¬ 
ent teachers for the different subjects 
taught. 

The teaching staff is made up of ex¬ 
perienced and well-trained teachers, all 
endowed with endless patience and a 
warm interest in each and every pupil. 
The small classes, seldom having more 


than eight students, make individual at¬ 
tention and participation more fully pos¬ 
sible. Mrs. Anna Chambers teaches 
mathematics and home economics; Mr. 
John Tobey has classes in mechanical 
drawing and woodworking; Mrs. Gladys 
Butman teaches reading in the Upper 
School; Miss Dorothy Worling is the 
Upper School social studies teacher; Mr. 
0. Payson Milliken has Upper School sci¬ 
ence classes; Miss Carol Brettell and 
Miss Joyce Smith teach Middle School 
classes; Miss Ella Mantzke, Mrs. Alice 
Wall and Miss Patricia Quinn teach Low¬ 
er School classes; Miss Katharine Brown 
and Mr. Harlan Murdoch are in charge 
of physical education classes for the girls 
and boys respectively. Mrs. Mary Rudd 
is the school’s very capable house direc¬ 
tor, with a trained staff of supervisors 
who act as houseparents to the children 
who live in. Mrs. Rudd also directs the 
household staff of cooks, maids and laun¬ 
dress. Mr. Robert Fielding and Mr. 
Bertram Downer are the custodians for 
the school. Mrs. Elizabeth Thibault is 
the school secretary and Mrs. Florence 
Grant is the bookkeeper. 

The Beverly School is fortunate in hav¬ 
ing on its staff Dr. Richard E. Thomp¬ 
son, clinical psychologist and guidance 
director. Dr. Thompson is well-known 
for his work with the deaf. As a person 
deaf since birth he is well qualified to 
understand and counsel others with the 
same problem. He is a graduate of 
Clarke School for the Deaf in Northamp¬ 
ton, of Harvard College and of Boston 
University, where he obtained his doc¬ 
torate. He is consulting psychologist for 
the Deaf Adult Project at the New Eng¬ 
land Rehabilitation-for-Work Center in 
Boston. At Beverly he works closely with 
the students, their parents, the school 
staff and the adminstrator in evaluating 
progress and planning for the future. He 
follows with interest the educational and 
occupational experiences of Beverly 
School graduates, providing assistance in 
their adjustment. 

The curriculum at the Beverly School 


is the usual one for elementary schools, 
with the addition of those subjects re¬ 
quired specifically by deaf children, 
speech and speechreading. Reading and 
language have their place in every day’s 
schedule, as do arithmetic, social studies 
and science. There are weekly classes 
in art, mechanical drawing and dancing. 
Released time religious education classes 
are also held weekly. Each afternoon 
there are classes in physical education, 
home economics, woodworking and print¬ 
ing. Swimming classes are held weekly 
at the local “Y.” 

In the dormitories a warm and home¬ 
like atmosphere prevails. The house¬ 
mothers, with the aid of the house di¬ 
rector, do everything possible to pro¬ 
vide a happy “home away from home” 
for those students who must “live in.” 
One-third of the students are day pupils, 
commuting daily from their homes, and 
all the boarding pupils go home each 
weekend. 

The recreational aspects of school life 
are not neglected at the Beverly School. 
Field trips to local beaches and parks, 
to museums, and theatre and to places 
of historical and other interest, as well 
as an annual “just for fun” outing, are a 
part of the program planning. Bowling 
and miniature golf are enjoyed from time 
to time, along with roller skating. The 
basketball team, in their neat green and 
white uniforms, play both home and 
away games with spirit and real compe¬ 
tition. A girls cheerleader squad lends 
support and excitement to the games. 
For the first time, this year a girls bas¬ 
ketball team was formed and proved to 
be a most enjoyable activity for the older 
girls. Social get-togethers along with the 
traditional graduation party given by the 
next to the top class for those graduating 
from the school give the older boys and 
girls a chance to demonstrate their 
dancing skills and promote social poise. 
Yearly Halloween and Valentine parties 
are gala occasions with all taking part 
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READING LESSON—Miss Patricia D. Quinn teaches a Lower School class at the Beverly School for the 
Deaf. Miss Quinn has been elected to the position of principal. 


in games and contests and enjoying re¬ 
freshments. 

The community and the general public 
are not forgotten here at the Beverly 
School. Each fall the school holds its 
annual open house, usually on November 
11, Veterans Day. On this day classes 
are in session and the public is invited 
to observe the work being done. Each 
year sees the school thronged with more 
and more interested visitors. Annually at 
Christmas a program is presented for 
parents, friends and the public. Short but 
poignant in its presentation, the 1965 per¬ 
formance featured a tableau of the Na¬ 
tivity, with Christmas carols by a stu¬ 
dent bellringers group and individual 
classes of choral speakers. The stage 
backdrop was painted by some of the art 
students and their instructor, Mrs. Fran¬ 
ces Matsubara. Invitations and programs 
were printed in shop classes by the older 
boys and the printing teacher, Mr. John 
Mullen. At the close of the program Santa 
made his yearly visit bringing gifts to all 
the children. Another annual event open 
to the public is the yearly dance recital, 


held each May. The dancing program 
is sponsored by the Parents Association 
of the school. The rhythm and grace dis¬ 
played by the children bear ample testi¬ 
mony to both the professional competence 
of the instructor, Miss Dorothy E. Darling 
of Beverly, and to the innate abilities of 
the children. 

The Beverly School for the Deaf has 
had only five presidents in the years since 
its incorporation in 1879—Mr. William 
Bailey, Rev. Dr. Thomas Gallaudet, 
Mr. Dudley L. Pickman, Mr. Samuel 
Vaughan and Dr. Roger J. Edwards. Dr. 
Edwards has held this office since 1951. 
Under the able leadership of these five 
men many interested and generous men 
and women have served the school as 
board and corporation members. Among 
the many names on the list one stands 
out particularly with a record of more 
than 50 years of continuous service to the 
school. Miss Helen Wales of Beverly has 
been a member since 1917, giving un- 
stintingly of her many talents to improve 
and increase the educational opportuni¬ 
ties offered by the Beverly School. 


Parliamentary Procedure 

By Edwin M. Hazel 

Answers to True or False 

(Questions appeared in May issue) 

1. False. They became obsolete a long 
time ago. See page 216, “Robert’s Rules 
of Order, Revised.” 

2. True. “Where there is no law, but 
every member does what is right in his 
own eyes, there is the least of real lib¬ 
erty.”—ROR. Such a president often re¬ 
pels desirable members who can see the 
folly of his ways. 

3. True. Unless the bylaws authorize 
it. If not, call the Chair’s attention to it 
immediately: “Mr. President, I rise to 
a point of order.” You can say, “Accla¬ 
mation is out of order as there is no by¬ 
law authorizing an election by acclama¬ 
tion.” The Chair must then rule acclama¬ 
tion out of order. It is too late to call 
the Chair’s attention to it after the meet¬ 
ing is adjourned. Remember, voting by 
ballot gives every member the right to 
cast a secret vote. Voting by acclamation 
does away with this right. “Acclamation 
is common in political organization, but 
not in deliberative assembles such as 
clubs, churches, lodges or the like. 

4. True. All of these principles are 
found in “Parliamentary Law.” One of 
the best ways to insure progress is to keep 
clearly in mind what has been responsible 
for past progress. 

5. True. Unless there is an objection 
to it. If there is any objection, continue 
balloting until one candidate receives a 
majority vote. 

6. True. Never mention the member’s 
name in debate. However, were several 
members representing the same state all 
seated in the same part of the hall and 
none is distinguishable as the preceding 
speaker, it would be proper to allude to 
one of them by name. 

7. True. An election becomes effective 
immediately whether or not a candidate 
is present. If he is absent and does not 
decline immediately when notified of his 
election, an election becomes effective im¬ 
mediately. Usually, when a member has 
consented to his candidacy, his election 
takes effect immediately. “Nomination 
and election” should be clearly defined in 
the bylaws of an organization. See page 
264, ROR. 

8. True. The Chair must rule an offend¬ 
ing member out of order unless the offend¬ 
ing member quickly offers an apology for 
his ill manners. After an apology, the 
member may then resume the debate. 

9. False. Unless authorized by the by¬ 
laws. If authorized, appointments must 
be made in the assembly during the meet¬ 
ing. However, if the president wishes to 
make appointments after adjournment, 
this must be approved by the assembly 
beforehand. 

10. False. Bylaws should specify clear¬ 
ly the power of a board or committee. 


(lemembesi the /llama! 

Come to San Antonio, Texas, on 
July 10 to 17, 1966 

for the 

INTERNATIONAL CATHOLIC DEAF 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 

at the Granada Hotel 

For further information, write to: 

Mr. Mario Montalvo, General Chairman 
5702 Coral Mist Street San Antonio, Texas 78219 
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Oral and Manual Communication 

By BOYCE R. WILLIAMS 

Consultant, Deaf and the Hard of Hearing, Vocational Rehabilitation Administration 


(An address delivered to the American 
Speech and Hearing Association, Annual 
Convention, Chicago, Ill., Oct. 31, 1965.) 

My topic, “Oral and Manual Communi¬ 
cation in Relation to the Training and Ad¬ 
justment of the Deaf” could be consid¬ 
ered very ambitious. As some of you 
probably know, an infamous “war of 
methods” between oralism (teaching by 
speech, lipreading and writing) and the 
combined system (which adds fingerspell¬ 
ing and signs) has throttled education of 
the deaf for roughly 100 years. Deep- 
seated differences often stemming from 
emotion rather than reason have dis¬ 
sipated professional energies to the point 
that observers have been known to sum 
up the education of the deaf as being a 
chain of stereotypes, and defensive at 
that. The wellsprings of creative thinking 
have run dry in such a climate. Friends 
and families have clashed over the issues 
of oralism and manualism. Throughout 
all of the years of debate and tons of 
printed materials, the war has too often 
become an end in itself, with consequent 
loss of the sense of true purpose that nur¬ 
tures the pride of a profession and sup¬ 
plies the foundation for its growth. Deaf 
people themselves are the real losers. 

In view of the foregoing, I am sure that 
you will agree that my topic could indeed 
be ambitious, for I would in 15 minutes 
try to reduce to reasonableness all of the 
sound and fury of these many years. On 
the other hand, I have found a convenient 
and justifiable escape hatch. 

We have referred to methods of instruc¬ 
tion up to this point whereas my topic 
specifies oral and manual communica¬ 
tion. I am not about to undertake a se¬ 
mantical excursion or to get involved 
in oral or manual methods as such. I do 
want to make clear that I am concerned 
today only with means for transmitting 
and receiving information. I like to think 
that I have no axe to grind for any school 
of thought or ideals. My philosophy is 
simply this: The best possible occupa¬ 
tional and social adjustment for each 
deaf person. Inherent in such a philoso¬ 
phy are faithful observances of the laws 
of learning and the psychology of indi¬ 
vidual differences. More precisely, we 
seek clarity, safety, economy of time, 
self-confidence in the assimilation of facts 
to the extent that self-evaluation thrives. 

Oral Communication 

Have you ever reflected upon what oral 
communication is to a deaf person? To 
oversimplify, the completely deaf person 
receives oral communication as a sign 
language. There are fleetingly visible 
cues formed by the lips, tongue, teeth 
and face. They are components of the 
speech process. 

Unfortunately, a large part of English 
speech does not produce visible cues. 
English has been called an “inside” lan¬ 


guage in contrast, to Spanish with its five 
vowel sounds that are quite visible and, 
therefore, makes Spanish a much more 
lipreadable or “outside” language. Con¬ 
sequently, in the absence of visible cues 
or signs in the normal production of Eng¬ 
lish speech, the deaf person may fre¬ 
quently find himself adrift on a sea of 
vague familiarity in which he never quite 
reaches shore. He may be reduced often 
and futilely to the level of frantic groping 
for solid substance that he identifies by 
posed inquiries soliciting yes or no re¬ 
plies. 

Despite this seriously limiting factor 
my experience has been that many deaf 
people are able to receive oral communi¬ 
cation much more effectively than they 
transmit. As speech experts, you are 
quite aware of this. Moreover, I am not 
about to tell you my version of speech 
production. I can speak with authority 
and at length about what speech produc¬ 
tion means to a deaf person but is a 
different topic. In getting on to the core 
of my theme, suffice for the deaf adult 
is much too often ineffective and ineffi¬ 
cient, ranging from fairly understandable 
to incomprehensible, even offensive. This 
is not the way we wish it. It is the way 
that it actually is. 

Manual Communication 

In contrast to oral communication, man¬ 
ual cues are much less fleeting. More¬ 
over, they are all completely visible. 
Finally they can be shaped and presented 
in accordance with the receptive ability 
or level of the deaf person. 

Manual receiving and sending processes 
are as complete and effective for the 
deaf pupil and his teacher as are regular 
speech and listening for the hearing pupil 
and his teacher. As a matter of fact, 
some skilled sign makers can deliver to 
deaf children concepts that would tax the 
English language capabilities of average 
teachers of normally hearing classes. To 
put it another way, effective manual com¬ 
munication is not limited to the low Eng¬ 
lish vocabulary level that is a common 
characteristic of deaf people. 

Vocational Training 

With these comments on oral and man¬ 
ual communication, we move into their 
relationship to vocational training. 

Vocational training, in the common con¬ 
cept of the term, is a learning area that 
is critically important to deaf people be¬ 
cause the large majority earn their way 
in industrial or trade occupations. It is 
an area of sharp tools, of high speed pow¬ 
er machines that can reduce fingers to 
mincemeat in a fraction of a second, of 
inflammable and explosive liquids, of 
complex, delicate precision equipment. 

Circumstances such as these urge that 
we use the clearest, most stable and pre¬ 
cise means of communication that is 
possible. For the overwhelming major¬ 


ity of deaf people this is manual com¬ 
munication. It is why almost all shops 
(even those in many renowned oral 
schools) permit and use manual com¬ 
munication. 

Adjustment 

We come now to the final element of 
my topic, the adjustment of deaf people. 

In the controversy that has raged over 
methods, much has been made of the fact 
that this is a hearing world, that deaf 
persons must become proficient in oral 
communication in order to achieve the 
functional level that his native abilities 
indicate. Certainly, this is compelling, 
apparently logical. However, it glosses 
over important facts in human develop¬ 
ment and telescopes others. 

We crawl before we walk. We walk 
before we run. The deaf child’s educa¬ 
tional experience should bring to being 
for him a solid language foundation. How 
is he to acquire it? 

All deaf children learn oral communi¬ 
cation to the extent of their capacities 
throughout formal schooling. It is the 
only procedure followed during their early 
years in school. Manual communication 
is forbidden until oral communication 
has been established or found unsuitable 
for individuals. 

The results are not pleasing. They have 
been labeled a shame, a disgrace, and I 
agree. A huge percentage of American 
deaf people are functionally illiterate 
orally despite our huge investment in 
time and funds in their education. Their 
adjustment must and does depend upon 
other characteristics than their communi¬ 
cative abilities. 

Many deaf people and a growing body 
of knowledgeable, sensitive teachers are 
insisting that language development be 
made the undiluted objective of all edu¬ 
cation for the deaf and that it be ac¬ 
complished by both oral and manual 
communication from the beginning of the 
child’s educational experience. To me, 
this makes good sense. First we shall 
focus the energies of the teacher and the 
deaf child on the acquirement of basic 
English language. Then the deaf child 
will have a means for oral communica¬ 
tion which is, in itself, a primary moti¬ 
vating factor. 

Conclusion 

It does not escape me that I have at 
least skirted perilously close to the ill- 
famed war of methods if have not 
plunged in headlong. Perhaps it is un¬ 
avoidable. I consider the immersion well 
worthwhile if it excites the interest of 
only one new person in this group to 
service for the deaf, especially if he comes 
with full awareness that the training and 
adjustment of deaf people must be broad 
based, multi-method in its communica¬ 
tion tools in order to provide the best for 
the most. 
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In Teaching the Deaf . . . 

A Raison d’Etre 

By KENNETH R. LANE, Vice Principal 
Maryland School for the Deaf 

(Closing address given at the Interprovincial School for the Deaf, Amherst, Nova Scotia, fol¬ 
lowing a three-day workshop on language and reading, October 21, 22, 23, 1965.) 


The French expression with which this 
paper is entitled may need no translation 
in this locality. However, the implica¬ 
tions of a “reason for being” for teach¬ 
ers of the deaf requires some thoughtful 
scrutiny. What we are doing with, for, 
and to our pupils in schools and classes 
for the deaf all over North America re¬ 
quires a rationale, a clear and lucid un¬ 
derstanding of WHY we are doing what 
we are doing. Following the establish¬ 
ment of a philosophy as a school and 
as an individual teacher, it will be less 
difficult to decide HOW to do what we 
must. Thinking through the myriad im¬ 
plications and special needs caused by 
the handicap of hearing impairment, and 
applying what we know of the psychology 
of growing children in an educational at¬ 
mosphere, there are three basics which 
appear most important. 

A Rationale 

The initial basic for focus would be 
the understanding we have of the children 
we are to guide in the processes of learn¬ 
ing and growth. What do we know about 
deaf children? What are the implications 
of the handicap of hearing impairment 
upon physical, mental, emotional and 
social growth? 

The handicap of deafness isolates a 
child from total reception of those stimuli 
from which we learn. Lacking the sense 
avenue of hearing which is basic for 
building language, the child with hearing 
impairment must shift dependency to oth¬ 
er senses, and especially to vision. Mental 
growth without hearing puts hearing “out 
of phase” with other senses. Learning 
requires greater dependency on other 
senses of reception and expression. Think¬ 
ing may not be language but the expres¬ 
sion of thinking most assuredly requires 
language. Two thoughts proceed from 
this. One, the pattern for reception must 
simulate the pattern for expression if we 
are to have meaningful communication. 
Two, a multisensory approach to instruc¬ 
tion which gives equal emphasis to the 
usage of the barest minimum of hearing 
in a child is essential. In brief, in the 
learning situation, we need to capitalize 
on every sense avenue and stress both 
reception and expression by every medium 
at our command. It is good to note the 
progress in electronics which permits a 
more thorough use of amplification than 
ever before. 

Progress, also, is producing extra 
problems for the educator. Modern medi¬ 
cine is saving many more handicapped 
children than ever before. Our deaf chil¬ 
dren, in addition to their hearing impair¬ 
ment, will have other problems which 
will require competent evaluation and 
diagnosis before we as teachers can pro¬ 
ceed with instruction with greater under- 
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standing of the needs we must meet. 
Etiology, onset, socio-economic back¬ 
ground and innate intelligence all need 
to be comprehended in a total picture of 
each child before teachers can adequate¬ 
ly, with hopes of meaningful success, pre¬ 
pare methods for classroom instruction. 
The equation for our rationale might 
read: Competent diagnosis and evalua¬ 
tion, plus thorough understanding, plus 
sensory stimulus over all avenues, plus 
structured patterns for beginning recep¬ 
tion and expression, equals meaningful 
rationale. It goes without saying that 
the earlier we can apply this philosophy 
to our children, the better chance of 
success we may have. 

David Russell in his books, Children's 
Thinking and Language and Thinking, 

describes the hierarchy of thinking skills, 
steps in the development of the mental 
process. Perceptual thinking is the re¬ 
sponse to the immediate environment, 
the reception of stimuli over the five 
senses. Associative thinking comes next. 
Stimulus and response are associated. 
This covers much of what is taught in 
school. Conceptual thinking involves gen¬ 
eralization, categorizing by class or group 
or common characteristic. Upon these 
three, the fourth step, problem solving, 
relies. Critical thinking and creative 
thinking follow in that order. It is in¬ 
teresting to note that steps in problem 
solving and the hierarchy of these six 
thinking skills provide a deductive pat¬ 
tern which leads to inductive skills. By 
this, I mean that learning and thinking 
begin with the general and progress to 
the specific. When we require children 
to make personal application of ideas, we 
reinforce what has been learned. This 
is termed “teaching for transfer.” 

Dr. Helmer Myklebust in his book, The 
Psychology of Deafness, presents a sim¬ 
ilar pattern under the title “Hierarchies 
of Experiences.” Experience is at first 
concrete and then develops through sen¬ 
sation, perception, imagery, symbolization 
and conceptualization to the abstract. 
Here again growth begins deductively and 
progresses with development of mental 
processes that allow a person to become 
an inductive, creative thinker. Research 
into the problems of the deaf child in 
the educational process has shown us that 
deaf children progress fairly well until 
they reach the step called conceptual 
thinking by Russell and conceptualization 
by Myklebust. Here the ability to cate¬ 
gorize has been found wanting. It is here, 
also, that learning in school becomes 
more abstract. The failure of the deaf 
child to categorize concepts prevents him 
from being able to abstract or to under¬ 
stand abstractions. It is to this need that 
teachers must attend. 


Our deaf pupils seem to progress in 
learning fairly well up to the third grade 
level. At this point, many begin to lag 
and achievement test statistics show that 
within our school populations the “third 
grade hump” is a most difficult one to 
overcome. We know from scrutiny of 
reading materials at this level and be¬ 
yond, that comprehension of reading de¬ 
pends increasingly upon a student’s abil¬ 
ity to master abstract concepts. Reading 
becomes more and more abstract from 
the third grade on. For all readers, 
whether hearing or deaf, mastering ab¬ 
stract concepts is undoubtedly the im¬ 
portant need upon which teachers of 
reading must concentrate. Some attempts 
have been made to “surmount” this ob¬ 
stacle by making adaptations of difficult 
reading material to simpler, “down-to- 
the-students” levels. In doing this, we 
reduce the challenge to the innate po¬ 
tentials of our readers. We also find that 
we have lowered our reading level to the 
“third grade hump.” As E. H. Igleheart 
says in his article, “Adaptations: Cure, 
Curse or Complement?” 

“Certainly every student should be 
impelled to a level of endeavor at 
which he is dependent upon his 
instructor for assistance. To this 
degree, then, he should never be 
completely independent, as long as 
he is a student being properly 
guided toward an ever more exact¬ 
ing challenge. Unless the student’s 
application level transcends his 
proficiency level, there is obvious¬ 
ly no challenge.” 

And, for the small percentage of very 
good readers, we have robbed them of a 
literary heritage. 

Still others endeavoring to put more 
stress on basic skills in reading have 
separated it almost completely from the 
instruction of language. This clinical at¬ 
tention breaks up a reading story into 
bits so pronounced that children do not 
gain pleasure in the reading of stories 
and books. This separation of language 
from reading also separates expression 
from reception of the total experience. 
Students need a pattern for expression 
that correlates with their pattern for re¬ 
ception. In short, when expression and 
reception of learning are separated, re¬ 
ception becomes less meaningful. Empha¬ 
sizing the teaching of the abstract in the 
reading process, we must work from the 
whole idea, the complete experience to 
the specific example to make concept 
formation logical and full of meaning. 
Reception and expression belong together. 
Reading and language complement each 
other in the process of learning. Isn’t it 
rational to assume that our attempts as 
teachers of reading to realize compre¬ 
hension of the broad meanings in reading 
material by emphasizing specific skills 
are frustrating to our students? We can¬ 
not get out what we do not put in. And, 
as time passes, failure to progress leaves 
little alternative but to lower instruction 
to that which is seemingly the only re- 
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warding comprehension level of our stu¬ 
dents. 

Positive Identification 

A second basic for attention is the 
classroom teacher. Looking back to your 
own days in school, I am sure you can 
single out a teacher from whom you 
learned a great deal more than, perhaps, 
from another teacher. What was it that 
made you more interested in attending 
to her instruction? What was the big, 
single factor that influenced you to study 
harder on her lessons? I feel that you 
will agree if we call this important fac¬ 
tor “total personality.” As students, we 
identified with this sparkling personality. 
We, then, proceeded to ape or to copy 
its enthusiasm. Let us also look back 
and recall our own successes in the 
classroom. 

In our recall we can remember that 
there were some days when our teaching 
seemed to “click.” On those days, we 
were really, “up” for the reading lesson. 
The story no doubt paralleled our own 
experience. The background for the les¬ 
son was right in our line. We were en¬ 
thusiastic with our own background knowl¬ 
edge of the idea to be imparted. Because 
of this we planned a little more carefully 
to explain vocabulary and idioms, not 
leaving this to the student to look up in 
the dictionary. On this particular day, 
we told stories to exemplify the abstract 
idea we wished to get across. We per¬ 
haps “hammed it up” a little to build 
enthusiasm and thus received more com¬ 
plete attention. In addition, we were 
most interested in seeing how students 
reacted in writing, to see if they had 
captured the same esthetic feeling that 
was so rewarding for us. In remember¬ 
ing this, we can then ascertain that when 
we were “up,” students were also. And, 
when we were “up,” we had planned 
more carefully, and results were forth¬ 
coming as we had hopefully anticipated. 
We had put in more and got out more. 
Enthusiasm, then, we can agree, is basic 
for the successful teacher. Motivation 
is a great necessity for an effective les¬ 
son. The personality we exhibit is the 
key with which students identify. Theory 
will attest to this thinking when we note 
that interaction between individuals is 
most effective and influential if there is 
dynamic identification. It is this dy¬ 
namic personality projection that leads 
the way to answering a challenge. Read¬ 
ing is a challenge that we cannot fail to 
answer if we are to educate our deaf 
children effectively. 

When we look back on really effective 
lessons we have had, we find we have 
penetrated minds and reinforced this 
penetration with effective associations 
which guaranteed expression and recall 
along the planned patterns we had an¬ 
ticipated. We find in our experiences 
numerous practical ways of working that 
have evolved into a patterned “check 
list” which governs the way we go about 
our instruction. We remember, also, how 
often we have changed, added to and re¬ 
arranged this pattern to make our plan 


of attack more meaningful. With each 
positive success, we have become more 
positively structured in our methods. We 
find, too, that our students have identi¬ 
fied with our enthusiasm for lessons and 
that they are giving back the pattern 
which we have set. 

For the effective teacher, a “check 
list” of goals and theories which influ¬ 
ence her plan of attack might read like 
this: 

Goals 

1. Enthusiasm for the challenge. 

2. Clarification of context meanings of 
vocabulary and idioms. 

3. Clear explanation as to the plan of 
study as exhibited with structured 
study questions. 

4. Progress from the unknown to the 
known with effective examples to 
exemplify the abstract. 

5. Deductive reasoning as a pattern for 
both reception and expression. 

In a nutshell, we want to clarify to the 
student the significance of what we plan 
to do and to establish for him the objec¬ 
tives we wish to gain. We want to outline 
for him what we expect and to start him 
on his way with our pattern for reaching 
these objectives. We will acquaint stu¬ 
dents with the activity required and the 
material to be used. We must also point 
out the correlation of what we are plan¬ 
ning to do with other areas of learning. 
We should explain how we will check 
comprehension and evaluate what he will 
do. This is the reinforcement necessary 
to discipline and control our structured 
plans. Following through, we need also 
to enrich this new learning with parallel 
reading from the library and from the 
ideas of others in the classroom. 

An Eclectic Search 

The third basic necessary is a broad¬ 
minded, eclectic search, and re-search 
of new developments in our field and to 
the adaptation of developments and find¬ 
ings from other related fields. When the 
American educator, Winslow, stated in 
the 1930’s that, “The dinosaurs are dead,” 
he referred to the outmoded methods of 
rote instruction and negative punishment 
in school. In the education of the deaf, 
the “dinosaurs” are indeed dead or 
rapidly dying. No more can diagnosis 
consist of a doctor’s statement that a 
child is deaf, an achievement test upon 
entering a school and an audiogram with 
inappropriate follow-up if the results show 
any amount of residual hearing. Prog¬ 
ress in diagnosis and in electronics af¬ 
fords every deaf child an opportunity for 
reception of stimuli over all channels 
which will enhance his ability to perform 
academically and perhaps smooth over 
those difficult educational encounters with 
which he must deal. The dinosaur of 
communication upon which fruitless hours 
of quibbling have been spent is also 
headed for the grave. The extra prob¬ 
lems in our school populations today 


show us that we can no longer “short 
change” our deaf children by limiting 
them to but one means of communication. 

No longer can we hire teachers who 
feel that just learning to communicate 
is the answer to the education of the 
deaf. Today, personality is the key along 
with a thorough subject comprehension 
and training in the multiple facets of edu¬ 
cation of handicapped children. The suc¬ 
cessful teacher today is the one who un¬ 
derstands her deaf charges, who feels 
that the deaf child can succeed and who 
is committed to demonstrate these be¬ 
liefs with a vibrant, stimulating person¬ 
ality. Teacher research in the classroom 
toward improving her methods is also a 
necessary part of an instructor’s job. 
Professional growth is now required for 
advancement on some payrolls. The world 
is changing. More complex living today 
requires better teaching for our deaf 
children if they are to become thinking, 
feeling citizens of tomorrow. Our task is 
growing and our responsibilities are in¬ 
creasing on the educational front. Ours 
is a tremendous job and intensely demand¬ 
ing upon the human resources who would 
be our teachers. But this is our raison 
d’etre, n’est ce pas? 


Crusade Offers Help 
To Holy Land Visitors 

Deaf Americans who have a sincere de¬ 
sire in making a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land are advised that the Middle East 
Association of the Deaf will help them 
to participate actively in the social and 
religious programs of the Holy Land. 

Many pilgrims have come to the Holy 
Land Institute for the Deaf in Jordan and 
to the “Father Andeweg’s Institute for the 
Deaf” in Beirut, all the way from Europe 
and other distant areas. To assist the 
ever increasing number of deaf and hear¬ 
ing pilgrims a special non-profit bureau 
has been established under the name 
CRUSADE, P. 0. Box 4660, Beirut, Leb¬ 
anon. 

The first group of deaf pilgrims from 
the United States will arrive in the Bible 
lands in September 1966 from Springfield, 
Mo. 

CRUSADE will be glad to refer inter¬ 
ested parties to reliable local travel 
agencies or booking offices, if so desired, 
and if they make their own arrangements 
to come to the Bible lands through their 
travel agency, CRUSADE could help co¬ 
ordinate visits after arrival there. For 
all this there is a service fee of 1 Leb¬ 
anese pound, equal to $.37 per pilgrim per 
day spent in the Bible lands. 

Persons interested should write directly 
to: CRUSADE, P. 0. Box 4660, Beirut, 
Lebanon. 
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Hum o ^ 


We recall that more than two decades 
ago, during World War II, after Pearl 
Buck, the noted author, had christened 
a Liberty ship “Thomas Hopkins Gallau- 
det” at Calship, Los Angeles, and her 
talk interpreted into signs for the deaf 
audience (optience), an editor of The 
Cava liar, now defunct, wrote to ask Miss 
Buck her opinion of the language of signs. 
She replied, “It’s a form of communica¬ 
tion, isn’t it?’’ 

True, it is a form of communication. 
The Plains Indians had their own in signs 
for intertribal use; now the deaf of this 
country have had theirs for 150 years, 
and we need it for fluent exchange of 
talk among ourselves. Otherwise we’d 
sulk in the corner. 

We have at least half a dozen books on 
signs in current use, and there are nu¬ 
merous classes in this country teaching 
fingerspelling and the language of signs 
to hearing adults. Gallaudet is our reper¬ 
tory (so to speak) for the language of 
signs, where it is taught to normal stu¬ 
dents aspiring to teach in schools for the 
deaf; where deaf students from various 
schools for the deaf in the country con¬ 
gregate for regular collegiate study, and 
on the side exchange signs (the college— 
a veritable melting pot of signs), and 
going home help more or less to influ¬ 
ence local signs. 

Even as we teach English in class¬ 
rooms for better expression and better 
exchange of ideas with non-deaf people, 
shouldn’t we practice use of better signs 
for better understanding, better expres¬ 
sion, beauty of delivery, fluency of thought 
among ourselves? 

Commonly seen expressions such as 
“pretty good’’ or “pretty soon” are given 
in signs meaning “pretty” and “good” or 
“pretty” and “soon.” Don’t we have 
signs for what these double words mean? 
Similarly, “after a while”—not “after” 
“while”; “welcome”—not “well” “come”; 
“otherwise”—not “other” “wise”; New 
England”—not sign for “New” and spell¬ 
ing for “England,” etc. “Quick and dead” 
does not mean “fast and dead” but “liv¬ 
ing and dead.” Dressing a chicken does 
not mean putting a dress on it. Running 
a meeting or a machine has no connection 
with traveling fast. Gunning a motor 
does not mean shooting it. Corny means 
funny, has nothing to do with edible grain. 
A patient is an ailing person in bed and 
does not mean that he is patient or tol¬ 
erant. Restroom is not a room where 
one rests, ad infinitum. All this in con¬ 
nection with signs. 

Also, let’s keep our signs pantomimic, 
natural, wherever possible. Sure, we do 
have signs abbreviated for fast delivery- 
like father, mother, etc. Just a thumb 
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on forehead or chin with the fingers 
aflutter, instead of the beautiful, grace¬ 
ful “man with child in arms” or “woman 
with child in arms.” I don’t mean such. 
How about “swimming?” Use this panto- 
mimically, not such a sign which seems 
to indicate a person is barking his knees 
against the swimming pool side. 

All the books of our language of signs 
give similar, proper signs in math for 
plus, minus, division and multiplication. 
Why have we come down to bear with 
our young boys’ and girls’ own signs for 
them, different from those in the books? 
Minus sign: index finger laid horizontally 
on the lips. Plus: index fingers crossed 
and touching the lips. Division: index 
finger of one hand laid horizontally on 
the lips while tip of other index finger 
touches lips, first above, then below. 
Multiplication: cross of index fingers like 
letter “X.” Humorous! Perhaps at first, 
but these signs in time grow stale, and we 
regret them. 

Communication? Sure it’s all that. So 
is slang. And those slang signs may be 
only colloquial, not in use in other schools. 
But let us teach the children, not let the 
children pull us down to the level of their 
thinking. You don’t find it happening in 
hearing schools. Not long ago I met one 
pupil’s mother who was in my adult sign 
class last year. She complained that her 
son told her she had not learned the 
American language of signs but “German 
sign language” from me. This indicates 
how far different the language of signs 
can be between adult and child. 

The pupils understand our generally 
properly delivered signs and we read 
them all right. Our responsibility is to 
teach them certain prescribed subjects, 
and, in so far as we can, correct their 
English. More by example than by direct 
approach do we correct their signs. Those 
schools having literary societies go far 
to preserve the beauty and correct use 
of the language of signs by the pupils. 

The language of signs is alive, beauti¬ 
ful, vibrant, still changing, still growing, 
indispensable, opening the way to light, 
joy, understanding, for the huge majority 
of the deaf. 

So, let’s have less of the sign slanguage! 
So, let’s go more by the books! Also let’s 
cut down on grotesque facial grimaces! 

In re story of Helen Keller’s spelling 
into her teacher’s hand (See this page in 
the March DEAF AMERICAN) Dorothy 
Miles tells me: “From what I know of 
Heeln Keller’s education by ‘Teacher’ 
Anne Sullivan she was taught to spell out 
into her hand. Miss Sullivan was her¬ 
self only partially sighted in any case, 
and I don’t think Helen learned to spell 
‘free hand’ till later on in life. For one 


thing, she wouldn’t have realized at an 
early age that others could see her spell¬ 
ing, so touching another person’s hand 
would be her assurance that the person 
was attending to what she said. In the 
play and movie, “The Miracle Worker,” 
that’s how they communicated.” Thanks, 
Dorothy, you make sense. 

* * * 

Dr. Irving S. Fusfeld sends me a clip¬ 
ping in a badly wrinkled envelope that 
suggests that he had carried the letter 
weeks and months forgetting to mail it. 
Inside he explains the condition of the 
envelope to agree with a hoary old story 
in Bill Fiset’s column in the March 21, 
1966 Oakland Tribune. The story is that 
of a dead man buried sitting at the wheel 
in a brand new Cadillac, which story Doc 
has heard exactly as given at least 10 
years ago in New York. 

This story does not fit in with the pur¬ 
pose of this page, so Doc redeems him¬ 
self with the following on the same clipped 
Fiset’s column with his own caption: 

THE WONDERFUL UTILITY OF 
LIPREADING 

. . . Now to Gladys Murphy, Oakland 
city clerk, suffering from a cold that 
plugged both her ears. Her employes 
started with the big practical joke, mov¬ 
ing their lips animatedly as if talking, 
but of course not making a sound. Gladys 
became frightened, ran off to a doctor 
and he dosed her with antibiotics. She 
felt much better the next day and back 
in the office announced she could hear 
fine again. Again, naturally, the lips 
moving in silence . . . 

* * * 

This from the same Fiset’s column, 
different date: 

. . . Jim Jenner, the assistant public 
defender, is representing an Indian, a 
deaf mute, before Judge Folger Emerson. 
The trial is postponed until 3 p.m. and 
Jenner makes this known to the Indian in 
sign language—three fingers up on one 
hand and an “x” with the other hand. The 
Indian takes off, doesn’t show up for the 
trial. Enter an expert, who knows Indians 
use a sign language of their own. Jen¬ 
ner explains what he did. “That means 
‘go home’,” the expert tells him. Judge 
Emerson clears his throat. “Three-X is 
the designation for my courtroom, Mr. 
Jenner, and perhaps you should be held 
in contempt.” 

% % % 

This from the Rev. Roger Pickering. 
At this writing ’tis the season, but this 
piece will come out in this DA two months 
hence: 

It seems that I was trying to get across 
the idea of Lent as a kind of spiritual 
spring training to a class of second grade 
deaf children. 1 was telling them that 
in the same way that we did exercises to 
get our body in shape for different kinds 
of sports, so we needed to sort of prac¬ 
tice spiritually to get ourselves in shape 
for God. One of the things we could do, 
I told them, was to practice praying. I 
suggested that they could say prayers 
at bedtime every night, for example. 
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Then I asked them one by one if they 
said bedtime prayers. “No,” piped up 
Steve, “But I do pushups every day.” 

* * * 

Frederick C. Schreiber writes: “The 
funniest thing in re the IGD (if you can 
call it funny) was that in order to find 
out what went on during The Games the 
Executive Committee (of the AAAD) had 
to read about it in THE DEAF AMERI¬ 
CAN. Many of our friends were here but 
we didn’t get to see them and considering 
that we had access to everything it was 
a big joke. Present trend is that the com¬ 
mittee people all want to go to Belgrade 
in 1969 “so they can see the Games.” 

* ❖ ❖ 

The following IGD items from one who 
asks not to be identified: 

The rumormongers were at their best— 
Reports that a carload of Coloradoans 
smashed up on Ohio Turnpike and killed. 
Walking up to one Pikes Peak guy to in¬ 
quire—there was a group of Coloradoans 
hugging and kissing as they were the 
only ones scheduled from that state. 

Reports of Russian athletes escaping 
from Kendall Green camp—they were 
playing “AWOL” having dinner at a fac¬ 
ulty member’s home and returned boast¬ 
ing of filled tummies. 

Reports of theft in hotel rooms— “vic¬ 
tims” admitted that they absent-mindedly 
had put their wallets under the mattress 
but had looked under the pillow. 

Reports of foreigners missing their buses 
to the University of Maryland—they got 
royal treatment of lifts via official cars 
plus snacks on the side. 

Reports of bankruptcy—the ABC pan¬ 
handlers found no sales to the foreigners 
since the IGD Committee distributed al¬ 
phabet cards free. 

One Austrian purchased a combination 
ticket and decided to keep it as a sou¬ 
venir. He paid his various admissions 
separately each day and on the last day 


asked for a refund for his “souvenir.” 

An Italian demanded a free ticket on 
basis that he once won a gold medal in 
the CISS events years ago. 

A hearing Swedish guide pleaded for a 
cut on boat ride, claiming she was short 
of funds. Getting a bargain to purchase 
a ticket at cost and eliminating registra¬ 
tion fee, she called over a deaf Swede to 
cough up on the tab. 

Two Israelite chaps got in a fist fight 
over a debt and the loser requested the 
IGD to get a cop and have the winner 
arrested. When told that both would be 
deported, they swore to finish the fisti¬ 
cuffs at Tel Aviv. 

As evidence of Russian superiority— 
Soviet athletes were seen running, jump¬ 
ing and practicing on the rugged tail- 
grass countryside near the expressway 
five miles from Gallaudet College. They 
used their leg power getting to and from 
the IGD camp. Such was a rare and head- 
scratching sight to the thousands of ex¬ 
pressway motorists—while the USA team 
practiced on Cokes and jazz. 

During a gathering, not long ago, of 
“Old Timers” as the Vernon Bircks 
termed it, at their home in Hemet, Calif., 
Mrs. Cecile Willman told of a time, 
decades ago, when she helped her sister 
at their dance studio with dance instruc¬ 
tion of students from Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. It was generally a pleas¬ 
ant chore and Mrs. Willman had a lot of 
fun. 

Once she had difficulty with a student 
who seemingly could not get into the 
swing. Her sister, sensing something, 
asked Cecile by signs how it was going. 
Cecile spelled that the boy danced “rot¬ 
ten.” 

“What, me rotten?” spelled back the 
boy, and Cecile almost dropped in her 
tracks from sheer surprise. The boy had 
never intimated to her he knew finger¬ 
spelling. 


Letter to the Editor 

Dear Editor: 

May we comment on Principal Edward 
L. Scouten’s courage in using the Roches¬ 
ter Method at the Louisiana School for 
the Deaf? He has been well-known as 
a humble mingler with the deaf and has 
become a most practical authority on the 
language of the deaf. In other words, 
he knows how a deaf child should learn 
to read and write at the earliest age. He 
understands that deaf “abcedarians” 
must, first of all, write and fingerspell, 
regardless of oralism and manualism. 
Even oral specialists and parents are 
aware that fingerspelling writes words or 
sentences in the air just like handwriting 
on the blackboard. Handwriting and 
fingerspelling are intelligible with no 
difference. 

In 1964, Mr. Scouten gave “the perfect 
answer” in that the reinforcement factors 
of exposure and usage are missing in the 
forming of habits of deaf children. Read 
his subject: “Re: The Perfect Answer” 
in the December 1964 issue of the Pelican 
published by the Louisiana School for the 
Deaf. 

It may appear to many that the 
Rochester Method is yet imperfect, but 
when every deaf child and adult habitual¬ 
ly fingerspells they help the scientific 
development of the Rochester Method un¬ 
til each deaf child has individual insight 
developed by the majority of true teach¬ 
ers. In the meanwhile, oralism and man¬ 
ualism cannot be abolished under any 
circumstance! 

I add that I join with my wife in ex¬ 
claiming that Professor Scouten and Dr. 
McClure are the deaf children’s heroes. 
They have courage. In the past, too 
many deaf children have failed in pursuit 
of academic education. 

Carl B. Smith 

Hermann, Mo. 


We know you will . . . 

We know you can . . . 

We know you want to . . . 
Attend 

THE "N. A. D. NIGHT" 

At the San Francisco Convention 
Monday, July 11, 1966, 7:00 p. m. 
You are due for a big surprise. 


NEW 

BABY CRY SIGNAL _$34.00 

or Telephone Signal 

Very Sensitive: 4 Transistors—Gray alumi¬ 
num case is included, switch-volume con¬ 
trol, microphone, pilot light, fuse and one 
receptable for light and buzzer. 

DOOR BELL SIGNALS 

AUTOMATIC FLASH LIGHT SIGNAL $25.00 

One signal from one or two door bells. 

AUTOMATIC STEADY & FLASH 

LIGHT SIGNALS_$30.00 

Two signals from two door bells. Both turn 
off lights average of 15 seconds. 

Heller's Instrument Works 

621 Avalon Avenue 
Santa Rosa, Calif. 95401 



GPO LANGUAGE OF SIGNS CLASS—A language of signs class conducted for the Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., has evoked a tremendous response. First row, left to right: Francis Fatzie, 
Leonard L. Messina, Jean Shaffer, Public Printer James Harrison, Instructor Harold Domich, DCAD 
Project Director Rex Lowman and David Atherholt. Second row: John L. Harry, Willie N. Walker, 
Robert E. Williams, Herbert Steinmuller, Edward K. Miller and Richard A. Burdick. Not present for 
the picture: Ernest Stoneheimer, Raymond O'Brien, Robert Marshall, Helen McLane and Richard Powers. 
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Sketches of School Life 

By OSCAR GUIRE 
FOOTBALL 


When I entered the California School 
for the Deaf in 1906, the boys played 
American football. Soccer and rugby were 
not generally heard of in the United 
States. As a little boy I watched the 
big boys play. 

I have two vivid recollections. One 
was the nose guard. It was a big piece 
of hard rubber. The user’s teeth were 
used to keep the guard in place. It was 
probably good for protecting the nose, 
but the rest of the face had no protection. 

The other recollection was of Joe Gabri- 
elli, who played quarterback. He had 
his own way of giving a signal. He gave 
a series of wild signals for all the world 
to see. His teammates knew how to recog¬ 
nize the correct signal. Joe, I recall, was 
a popular boy, full of fun and wit. 

American football was abolished on the 
Pacific Coast a few years before I was 
old enough to play football, that is, to 
become a member of the first team. 
American football was replaced by rugby. 
The decision was made by the big uni¬ 
versities on the Pacific Coast and all 
the smaller colleges and high schools 
followed suit. 

The California School for the Deaf was 
not a high school, but it always had boys 
of high school age. They played like 
high school boys. 

During my last two years I was a mem¬ 
ber of the football team. I was younger 
and lighter than most of my teammates. 

I played halfback which is equivalent 
to quarterback in American football ex¬ 
cept that there is no signal calling. The 
halfback stands behind the seven or eight 
forwards. If the football comes through 
the forwards’ feet to him, he picks it up 
and passes it to the other backs. 


American football and rubgy have the 
same shape and size of ball. I think that 
rugby is better because it has more run¬ 
ning and passing and less tackling. 

Rugby players generally wear shorts. 
In some years the boys at the California 
School for the Deaf wore unpadded canvas 
knickers because the athletic field was 
considered to be too rocky for bare knees. 

Outside North America when football 
is mentioned, soccer is meant. The word 
soccer is not used outside North America. 
Rubgy was developed from soccer, and 
American football was developed from 
rugby. 

Rugby is a minor sport in many large 
universities. There are many rugby teams 
in California, but the newspapers do not 
publish their scores; however, they do 
publish soccer scores. Obviously there is 
more interest in soccer than in rugby. 

The scores of professional soccer games 
in Great Britain are published in the Los 
Angeles Times. 

Soccer is played all over the world and 
at the Olympics. On the other hand 
France is the only non-English speaking 
nation where rugby is played. 

In rugby one can carry the ball, while 
in soccer one is not allowed to touch the 
ball with his hands. 

At Gallaudet College, I did not play foot¬ 
ball. American football was too rough 
for me. Now soccer as well as American 
football is played at Gallaudet. If soccer 
had been played in my time, I would 
have joined the team. 

During my last year at Gallaudet, 
Charles Dobbins was the manager of the 
football team. He booked a game with 
the Catholic University of America. He 
guaranteed them $200 for coming to Ken¬ 
dall Green to play. 



Football (rugby) team at California School for the Deaf at Berkeley in 1915. Bottom row, left to right: 
Unidentified, Nutting, Purbeck, Hyrum Beck, Meredith O'Brien, Issoglio. Middle row: Merle Thurman, 
unidentified, Lewis Peterson, Francis Flanagan, Oscar Guire, Ratto, Crom Boam. Top row: William 
Tyhurst, Vincent Gemignam, Clarence Modisett, unidentified, an Indian from Arizona. 
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Dewey Deer, one of the greatest football players 
in th-? historv of Gal'audet College. His linebacking 
was so terrific that St. John's College at Annapolis, 
Md., refused to play with Gallaudet again until 
Graduate Manager Roy J. Stewart gave assurance 
that Deer was no longer a student at Gallaudet. 
Deer was at Kendall Green only two years, 1917- 
1919. 

Very few upperclassmen of CUA came. 
A large crowd of freshmen did. I be¬ 
lieve that they were forced by the upper¬ 
classmen to go to the game to give their 
team some moral support. I know they 
were freshmen because they wore little 
green skull caps similar to those pre¬ 
paratory boys at Gallaudet wore. 

The freshmen got off streetcars at Flor¬ 
ida Avenue and Eighth Street. They as¬ 
sembled at the eastern entrance. They 
formed a compact four-abreast column 
and marched past Fowler Hall and onto 
Garlic Field. They marched past the 
ticket sellers and collectors without pay¬ 
ing the admission charges. Dobbins count¬ 
ed them and estimated a loss of $75. 

The manager of the visiting team did 
not come to the game. The coach acted 
for the manager. He tried to collect the 
guaranteed $200, but Dobbins gave him 
only $125. The coach was angry, but 
Dobbins was firm and refused to let the 
freshmen get away with gate crashing. 
No protest came officially from the Cath¬ 
olic University. 

When rugby was established on the 
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The big three of the Gallaudet College football team 
in 1919. Left to right: Coach Frederick Hughes, 
Captain Powell Wilson, Manager Davies. 


Pacific Coast, it was hoped that it would 
spread to other parts of the country. It 
did not work out that way. American 
football was restored on the Pacific Coast 
while I was at Gallaudet. Rugby was the 
major kind of football there only 10 or 12 
years. 

When I was a pupil at the California 
school, there was no athletic association. 
Sometimes there was a teacher or super¬ 
visor, who was interested in the boys ath¬ 
letics. He acted as manager and looked 
after them. At other times the players 
had to depend on themselves for games. 

I remember going to Emerson Elementary 
School, White Preparatory School and 
Busby Recreation Park and trying to 
book games. I had no luck. But yet we 
had games. I do not remember who 
booked them. Foothills Athletic Associa¬ 
tion was founded while I was at Gallau¬ 
det. 

American football was played at the 
California School for the Deaf when I 
worked there as assistant supervisor for 
two years. 

When I started my second year, the 
boys asked me to serve as their football 
coach. They promised me thirty dollars. 
Carol Land was the head supervisor. He 
was serving as manager. He did not have 
time to serve as coach also. 

I was useful to the boys in two ways. 
I explained the official rules to them. 
They could not read them. I watched their 
playing and advised them from the view¬ 
point of legality and illegality. I required 
regular practice, and they obeyed me. 
In the past they had refused to obey their 
captain because he was a pupil as they 
were. 

I did not try to tell them how to play. 
I left it to them to develop their “tricks.” 
In my estimation it was a fair season, 
but they were satisfied with the results 
and thought that I was a good “coach.” 

They gave me fifteen dollars, one-half 
of what they had promised me. They 
pleaded poverty. I did not believe them, 
but I did not make it an issue. 


The most memorable game of the 
season was with the East Bay Club of 
the Deaf. 

When I was a pupil at the school, there 
was an annual baseball game between 
the pupils and alumni on Washington’s 
Birthday. It was a homecoming affair. 
The crowd was always large. After my 
school days, this game was replaced by 
an annual football game on Thanksgiving 
Day. 

When the East Bay Club of the Deaf 
was founded, the members were inter¬ 
ested in athletics and James Howson, a 
deaf teacher, was their manager. 

Howson and Land made arrangements 
for the annual football game. They also 
made arrangements for one night of prac¬ 
tice in the gymnasium. I was not con¬ 
sulted about the practice. Neither were 
the school boys. Howson asked a mem¬ 
ber of the football coaching staff at the 
University of California to come and teach 
how to play football. 

The school boys had the strange idea 


Mr. and Mrs. Stahl Butler are 
shown visiting with Julius J. Jacobs, 
acting superintendent of the Virginia 
State School for Deaf and Blind Chil¬ 
dren near Newport News, Va. The 
occasion was the dedication of Stahl 
Butler Hall, so named in Mr. Butler's 
honor because of his three years of 
unstinting service building up the 
school in the late 1930s under the most 
difficult conditions. 

Order of the Georges Dinner 
To be Held at Sheraton Palace 

Chairman Don G. Pettingill has an¬ 
nounced that the Order of the Georges 
dinner at the San Francisco NAD con- 


of keeping secret the fact that they had 
a coach in me. It is not clear that How¬ 
son knew it. I believe that he knew it 
but pretended otherwise. 

The boys were angry about the prac¬ 
tice arranged by Howson and Land. They 
did not want any practice with their op¬ 
ponents. For one thing, they did not want 
to help their opponents in any way. For 
another thing, they were afraid that in 
practice their weaknesses might be dis¬ 
covered. 

I called them to a meeting two days 
before the scheduled practice for a dis¬ 
cussion of the problem. I told them to 
lend their uniforms to the substitutes and 
smaller boys. 

The club team came. So did a coach 
from the university. When Howson saw 
how small the school boys in uniform 
were, he blew up and challenged me to 
come outside and fight. Land stepped in 
and said that it was his (Land’s) fault. 
The challenge was not repeated. 


vention has been scheduled for 6:00 p.m. 
Saturday, July 16, in the Ralston Room 
of the Sheraton Palace hotel, convention 
headquarters. The dinner will precede 
the Grand Ball, which winds up the week- 
long program. 

The 1966 dinner will be in honor of the 
late George Dewey Coats, founder of the 
Order. Songs, poems and original enter¬ 
tainment will be on the program. Mem¬ 
bers of the Order planning to attend the 
dinner should make their reservations 
when they arrive in San Francisco. It 
will be possible for others to enroll as 
Georges at the convention by contacting 
Mr. Pettingill. 



The Stahl Butler Hall, at the Virginia State School for Deaf and Blind Children near Newport News, is 
an attractive, functional building. It is named in honor of Stahl Butler, presently executive director 
of the Michigan Association for Better Hearing (and conductor of "Stalling Along"), who served as 
superintendent 1937-1940. 
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Jerry Fail 


NEWS 

From ’Round the Nation 

Mrs. Jerry Fail, News Editor 
6170 Downey Avenue 
North Long Beach, Calif. 90805 


California . . . 

The Central California Golf Association 
of the Deaf has been thriving since its 
founding a year ago. Larry Shoemaker 
is president and Reno Coletti is secre¬ 
tary-treasurer, whilst Bill Dunn takes care 
of averages and handicapping. The golf¬ 
ers play once a month at courses in the 
Fresno area and at the latest match John 
Martin won his first victory, scoring 70. 

The Bakersfield Club for the Deaf was 
formed last January and is open the first 
Saturday of each month at the Knights 
of Pythias Hall, 604 Lake St., Bakersfield. 

Ivan Millwee of Las Vegas was house 
guest of Mr. and Mrs. Waverly Dyke over 
in Norwalk during the middle of May. 
Ivan is president of the Las Vegas Club 
of the Deaf. 

Georgia Jean Meierl, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. George Meierl, was married to 
Ronald Dean Slobe April 2 at the White 
Avenue Baptist Church in Pomona and 
Nancy Sharleen Sanders, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Roger Sanders, was married to 
Patrick E. Bybee April 9 at the Calvary 
Temple in Riverside. Georgia is an oral 
school product and Nancy, Pat and Ron 
are graduates of the Riverside School. 

Frank Luna is busy signing up local 
bowlers to form a new league and if any 
of you readers are interested, please see 
or write to Frank right away: 4213 
Brewster Ave., Lynwood, Calif. Time 
is short and Frank wants to make ar¬ 
rangements with some local bowling alley 
by mid-summer so that league play may 
start right after Labor Day. 

Mrs. Evelyn Ann Powell, 32, of Mon¬ 
roe, La., died on Feb. 16 without regain¬ 
ing consciousness, reportedly being shot 
by her estranged husband, John Sebe 
Powell, who then, according to police, 
turned the gun upon himself, dying in¬ 
stantly. Mrs. Powell, the mother of two 
young sons, was the daughter of Mrs. 
Louis Shealy, nee Beulah Boone, of Tor¬ 
rance, Calif., and will be remembered by 
many in the Los Angeles area. 

Ronald Crippen of Norwalk was con¬ 
fined to St. Helen’s hospital in Bellflower 
for several days during mid-April. Ronnie 
underwent minor surgery and is feeling 
fit again although much thinner. 

Friends of Verna Cechnicki went all-out 
in staging a surprise birthday party for 
her at the Long Beach Club evening of 
April 15, and Verna’s big smile of de¬ 
lighted amazement was well worth all 
the trouble they went to just to keep her 
from finding out about it beforehand. She 
went home to Santa Ana with a whole 
carload of gifts and cards and quite a bit 
of money, too. Those responsible for the 


happy event Messrs, and Mesdames Mel¬ 
vin O’Neal Matthew Bakos, Kim Lee, 
Art Newman, Philip Helliwell, Herbert 
Wright and Teddie Gardner and Victoria 
Cookson. 

Lois Bowden baked a cake Sunday, 
May 15, and dutifully lugged it to the 
Los Angeles Club at one o’clock that af¬ 
ternoon for what, she thought was a sur¬ 
prise birthday party for Homer Moulder. 
Anyway, that is what Rhoda Moulder 
told Lois when asking Lois to bake the 
cake! Dozens and dozens of people were 
gathered ’round when Lois walked in 
and when she tried to hand the cake to 
Rhoda, Rhoda sang out with “Happy 
Birthday, Lois’’ and Lois just stood there 
as if she had been hit on the head. And 
so it was that friends of Lois Bowden 
gave her a gay and gala surprise birth¬ 
day party May 15, showering her with 
so many gifts and so much folding green 
that she should have called upon Brink’s 
to lug the loot home that evening. Lois 
has given so much to so many others 
that all of us were very happy to be 
able to do something for her, for once. 
Responsible for the happy afternoon were 
Rhoda Moulder and Elaine Fromberg 
with the assistance of Ruth Skinner, 
Geraldine Fail, Esther Aheroni, Charlotte 
Cowan, Bernice Martin, Hazel Friday, 
Belle Tyhurst, Grace Steinberg, Mary 
Greenstone, Mary Max Woodward, Adele 
Davidson, Gladys Sears, Marlene Casta¬ 
line and Bunny Webster. 

Colorado . . . 

On Apr. 16, Dick Mieier of Denver, who 
has not been around for quite a while, 
dropped in at the Silent Athletic Club 
Hall, and was telling that he had been 
working as a bricklayer for condominium 
houses at Vail, one of the famed ski spots 
of Colorado. 

J. D. McDonald, of Raton, N. M., was 
a weekend houseguest of the Dewey Stills. 

On April 16, Messrs. Bob Brooke of 
Washington, D. C., and Elmer Ewan of 
New Haven, Conn., were visitors at the 
Silent Athletic Club. They were on their 
way to San Francisco when they stopped 
off at Denver. Miss lone Dibble and 
Verne Barnett happened to know Elmer’s 
parents when they were living in Hart¬ 
ford, Conn., years ago. 

Keith Bower of Boise, Idaho, who is 
attending the ITU School at Colorado 
Springs, came up to Denver one weekend 
recently. 

Orville Northcutt of Colorado Springs, 
formerly of Indiana, and more lately of 
White Sands, N. M., has been valuably 
employed at the famed NORAD in Colo¬ 


rado Springs. He and his wife are get¬ 
ting to be well known among the Colorado 
deaf. Orville was elected vice president 
of the MAAD at the recent cagefest in 
Council Bluffs in February. 

DeWayne Berry, who had been working 
in Denver for some time, has returned to 
Grampy, Iowa, to a farm deeded him by 
his father. 

Miss Sandra Klein, formerly of Denver 
and Boulder, and now of Washington, 
D. C., is, at present, spending her vaca¬ 
tion in Colorado, visiting her mother in 
Boulder and friends in Denver. 

Mrs. Patsy Rose is back in Denver at 
her mother’s home for the time being. 
She had been in Chicago. 

The retired Rev. and Mrs. Homer E. 
Grace have returned home to Littleton 
sooner than expected. They had been in 
Garden Grove, Calif., for several months. 

Kent Elstad, upon completion of his 
courses at the ITU in Colorado Springs, is 
now making his home with the Loren El- 
stads, his brother and sister-in-law, and 
is employed at the Rocky Mountain News. 

Mrs. Elsie Reynolds, with the assistance 
of John Carlson and Miss lone Dibble, en¬ 
tertained the Denver Ski Club of the Deaf 
to a late supper following a business 
meeting at her home on May 1. 

On the night of April 30 there was a 
skit show at the Silent Athletic Club super¬ 
vised and coached by Mrs. Rolanda 
Younger. The show was put on by the 
younger deaf, Rolanda and Bert Younger, 
Joyce Aregi, Jerry Jones, Ronnie Jones, 
Lyn Ohm, John Ross, Gail Hamilton and 
non-member Dohn Jones, who made a 
guest appearance. Jerry and Ronnie 
Jones are brothers, but Dohn Jones is no 
relation. Dohn formerly lived in Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., where he attended Gallau- 
det, but he hails from South Dakota. At 
present he is working at the Federal Cen¬ 
ter in Denver, in the Department of the 
Interior. 

Mrs. Josie Kilthau and Joe Haden are 
back at home after lengthy stays in the 
hospital. 

Denver Division of the NFSD had its 
annual banquet at the Diplomat Hotel on 
May 7. Guests of honor were Judge and 
Mrs. Sherman G. Finesilver, Mrs. Ann 
Topliff (of the Jefferson County day school 
for the deaf) and Robert Welsh, of Colo¬ 
rado Springs, ITU School. Special guests 
at the banquet were oldsters James Tus- 
key, Leon Harvat and Joseph Shaner. 
Main speaker of the evening was Jerry 
Northern, who spoke on the recent gath¬ 
ering of the deaf at the Colorado Gen¬ 
eral Hospital for the Temporal Bone Bank 
program and the results of the gathering. 
Chairman of the event was Eldon Bev¬ 
erley. 

We all had a nice surprise here in 
Denver when David Anthony, his mother 
Ivy Anthony, his aunt, Mrs. Maggie Hud¬ 
son, and Carol Sponable came to town 
during spring vacation. Mrs. Sponable 
had planned to spend her Easter vaca¬ 
tion from Gallaudet with the Anthonys in 
Lapeer, but upon her arrival at the De¬ 
troit airport, she was whisked into the 
Rambler and joined the threesome on a 
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mad dash to Colorado. The Anthonys and 
Mrs. Hudson were guests of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Haines, David’s “American par¬ 
ents,” while Carol stayed with Mr. and 
Mrs. Alex Pavalko. Carol had a chance 
to visit her three children who live with 
their father and paternal grandmother. 

Missouri-Kansas . . . 

Lyle G. Mortenson, Jr., son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Mortenson, Sr., of Kansas City came 
home for a furlough during April. He 
surprised all by getting married to Pat 
Ann Fuller on April 30. Lyle is now sta¬ 
tioned at Fort Hood, Texas, for advanced 
training in the 13th Armored Division, 
U. S. Army Old Ironsides Tank Squadron. 

Errol Tompkins, eldest son of Mr. and 
Mrs. John Tompkins of Kansas City, was 
married to Miss Glenda Mesick of El 
Dorado Springs, Mo., on April 30. 

Mr. and Mrs. Billy Klingensmith of 
Olathe announced the marriage of their 
daughter, Carolyn, to Richard Wendel at 
the First Baptist Church in Olathe on 
May 7. 

The Kansas City (Kansas) Deaf Center 
celebrated its first anniversary on April 
30 with a big crowd. Santina Hambel 
brought her sister, Olga Benedet of Pitts¬ 
burg, Kan., to the party. 

Miss Laura Cain of Valley Falls, Kan., 
a junior at Gallaudet College, was ad¬ 
mitted to Phi Kappa Zeta, one of the 
sororities. 

Seniors at the Kansas School who passed 
the Gallaudet College entrance examina¬ 
tions: Suzanne K. Ayers of Olathe and 
Georgia Dikeman of Phillipsburg and Mr. 
Weir; Betty Baird of Olathe and Arden 
MacDowell of Overland Park. 

Jaime Lee, daughter of Mrs. Marcella 
Skelton, and Timmy Herman were mar¬ 
ried at St. Peter Cathedral in Kansas 
City, Kan., on May 7. 

Mr. and Mrs. Elmer Bower, Sr., cele¬ 
brated their 50th wedding anniversary on 
April 23 at the Merriam Bible Church. 
The reception was given by their sons 
and daughters. 

Mott Aaron Baugh, 76, of Olathe, passed 
away on April 13 at the home of a daugh¬ 


ter, Mrs. Helen Mayers. He had been 
ill for five years. Mr. Baugh attended 
the Kansas School from 1900 to 1909 and 
had lived in Olathe for about 20 years. 

A farewell party was given in honor 
of Mr. and Mrs. James Randall at the 
Olathe Club of the Deaf on May 16. They 
will move to Vancouver, Wash., on June 
2 and will be new teachers at the Wash¬ 
ington School for the Deaf. 

Mrs. Virgil Tate underwent surgery on 
May 13. A tumor was removed from her 
throat. 

On May 11, Judge Sherman G. Fine- 
silver of Denver was in Kansas City, Mo., 
to meet members of the Greater Kansas 
City Advisory Council for the Deaf through 
Fred Murphy to discuss the interest of 
the deaf in a safety program for adult 
deaf drivers. Judge Finesilver was the 
founder of the first such school in Denver 
back in 1961 and since then he has helped 
establish other schools in various parts 
of the United States. 

Whorton Bennett of Fulton, Mo., passed 
away on April 8. He was born in 1872 
and was one of the oldest living alumni 
of the Missouri School for the Deaf. 

Robert Peniston passed away at the age 
of 77 from a stroke on March 9 at Galla¬ 
tin, Mo. His wife Bertha and two children 
survive. 

Ray Crumbaugh Robinson of Chilhowee, 
Mo., passed away April 24. 

New York . . . 

Apologies to Mrs. Frances Friedman, 
Miss Sally Auerbach, and Meyer Lief for 
inadvertently omitting their names from 
the list of those on the HAD Dinner and 
Fashion Show committee in the April 
issue. Mrs. Friedman ably served as 
mistress of ceremonies and doubled as 
interpreter for Mia Grace, fashion design¬ 
er. Miss Auerbach gave the national an¬ 
them and Mr. Lief, deaf spiritual leader, 
gave the benediction. 

A China Nite was held at the Hebrew 
Association’s clubhouse April 16 with ev¬ 
eryone partaking of chow mein, fortune 
cookies and tea, and playing Chinese 
games. Belle Peters and Aaron Fogel 


and little Linda Myers, daughter of Red 
and Nellie Myers, won prizes for the 
best costumes. 

Philip Hanover passed away on April 
20 at the age of 52. A graduate of Gal¬ 
laudet College after attending school in 
Pittsburgh, he was a dedicated member 
of the HAD and a tireless worker for the 
Metropolitan Chapter of the GCAA and 
was chairman of the committee in charge 
of arrangements for the April 23 event 
sponsored for the benefit of the Centennial 
Fund. But he did not live to see the 
successful show given by the District of 
Columbia Club players, Violet Armstrong, 
Alan Susman, Edith Chaplan and others 
before a capacity crowd at Washington 
Irving High School, NYC. Assistant Dis¬ 
trict Attorney Harold Roland Shapiro, our 
spiritual leader, officiated at the funeral 
service and many deaf were present. 
Survivors include the widow, Lillian, and 
children. 

Women’s Club for the Deaf hosted a 
luncheon and card party April 23. 

New York Chapter 11, International 
Catholic Deaf Association, tendered a 
farewell testimonial dinner in honor of 
Daniel De Rienzis April 24. His friends, 
schoolmates and old friends filled the hall. 
As a student, coach, supervisor and trade 
teacher, Dan was known to generations of 
boys and girls. He and family plan to 
move to Binghampton in June. The event 
was planned under the chairmanship of 
Joseph Izzo, assisted by Mr. and Mrs. 
Andrew Lusardi, Madeline Reilly, Cath¬ 
erine Gallagher, Cosmo Caragliano and 
Stephen Pundak. 

John D. Carroll was the capable toast¬ 
master who called upon the following to 
tell what they knew of Dan: William Fo¬ 
ley, Thomas O’Neill, Mary Hanratty, and 
John Judge, Mrs. Mary Gallo and Mrs. 
Catherine Gallagher. Richard Bowdren, 
Victor Shuldham, William Wittrock, Mrs. 
John Grant, Thomas Gillen and Rt. Rev. 
Monsignor Walter J. Darcy also made 
laudatory remarks. Letters were read 
from Very Rev. Msgr. James J. Lynch 
and the Rev. Thomas F. Cribben who 
were out of the city that evening. The 


Join the Crowd!!! 

Convention Prices 

AAD Membership Fee _$ 3.00 

Registration Fee _ 1.00 

Arizona Association of the Deaf, Inc. 

Reception (Friday night) _ 1.00 

Banquet (Saturday night) -- 6.00 

4th BIENNIAL CONVENTION 

Total __$11.00 

COMBINATION TICKET—$8.50 

Tucson, Arizona 

(Save $2.50) 

FRIDAY & SATURDAY, SEPT. 2 ■ 3, 1966 

Associate Members _$ 7.00 


(All activities included) 

Headquarters: TUCSON INN 

$ $ $ 

129 West Drachman 

ADDED ATTRACTION: 

* * * 

For reservations or further information, write to: 

MR. TOM POSEDLY, Chrmn. 

Tucson Association of the Deaf 

ANNUAL LABOR DAY PICNIC 

Sunday, September 4, 1966 

8020 East Broadway 

(Place to be announced at convention 

Tucson, Arizona 85710 

time) 
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Picture belongs to Miss Anne Pancake and was lent to us by the West Virginia Tablet. It 
was taken in 18E5 on the porch of what is believed to be one of the houses on Kendall Green. 


guest of honor was presented with a beau¬ 
tifully engraved plaque on behalf of the 
dinner guests and many other gifts from 
various organizations. 

On April 27, Morris Davis was signally 
honored by his hearing athletic club at 
its annual dinner and show with an award 
of the diamond-studded gold medal as one 
of four “Men of the Year” among its 6,000 
members because of his recent enshrine¬ 
ment into the AAAD Hall of Fame. 

Sisterhood of the HAD held its 19th an¬ 
nual luncheon and card party May 7 at 
Patricia Murphy’s Candlelight Restau¬ 
rant, NYC. Lillian Jackson was presented 
with a lovely brooch as a token of ap¬ 
preciation for her dedicated services to 
the Sisterhood. Everyone enjoyed the 
gathering which was ably supervised by 
Elaine Geltzer and her assistants, Eva 
Davis, Jessie Einneheimer, R e b a 
Schwartz, Kate Shafranek, Gladys Wein¬ 
berg, Anna Werner and Eva Wiener. 

On April 28, blind and deaf Brooklyn 
resident Robert J. Smithdas, 40, was pre¬ 
sented with a President’s Trophy for the 
Handicapped American of the Year by 
Vice President Hubert Humphrey in 
Washington, D. C. He was cited for his 
work among the deaf-blind. He was pho¬ 
tographed reading the lips of the vice 
president. 

Anyone wishing to submit news for 
this column may contact Morris Davis, 
240 Nagle Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10034. 

Texas . . . 

A driver improvement course for deaf 
drivers was started in Fort Worth through 
efforts of Mrs. H. B. Stanley, and was 
conducted in five sessions of two hours 
each March 18-April 29. The program 
was sponsored by Callier Hearing and 
Speech Center of Dallas under super¬ 
vision of Don G. Pettingill and in coopera¬ 
tion with the Texas Department of Public 
Safety. Coordinator was Patrolman Rob¬ 
ert K. Nevil of Fort Worth. Interpreters 
were Mrs. Lil Browning, Mrs. Marjorie 
Moore, Mrs. Irma Kleeb, Miss Estella 
Horton and Mrs. Ruth Rogers. Attend¬ 
ance per session averaged 65. 

Almost 80 people came to a picnic given 
May 16 by Austin chapter of Gallaudet 
College Alumni Association at Barton 
Springs. 

Mrs. Dorothy McCaleb of Fort Worth 
passed away March 21. Three grandchil¬ 
dren of New York survive her. 

Harry L. Baynes Colonel 
On Gov. Wallace's Staff 

According to a newspaper clipping, 
Harry L. Baynes of Talladega, Ala., a 
member of the Alabama School for the 
Deaf faculty and long prominent in var¬ 
ious organizations of the deaf, has been 
appointed lieutenant colonel in the state 
militia by order of Alabama Governor 
George C. Wallace. Lt. Col. Baynes will 
serve as aide-de-camp on the governor’s 
personal military staff, his commission 
having been issued April 8, 1966. 



Eh, How’s That? 

—kg 

Route 2, Box 196 
Omaha, Neb. 68112 

We’ve got talkcourstrophia. If you look 
that word up in Webster's, you won’t find 
it. It’s our word, not his. 

We might refer to talkcourstrophia as 
sort of a disease related strongly to deaf¬ 
ness. We might define it something like 
this: when we see other people—the pub¬ 
lic, I mean, the oral, I mean the hearing 
kind—talking, we get to wondering what 
they’re talking about. We get to wonder¬ 
ing if they’re talking to or about us; 
whether what they’re saying is worth 
listening to (that is, if we could); whether 
what they are saying would broaden (sic) 
our horizon, etc., etc. That’s talkcour¬ 
strophia. You dig me? 

Well, that’s a very bad disease. It can 
make you quite frustrated, for example. 
Take that picture, below. Since we saw 
it in the West Virginia Tablet last fall, 
we haven’t slept a wink. Been wondering 
what they were talking about. We wrote 
our friend, Marvin Rood out in Romney, 
and asked him. He didn’t know either 
and was wondering, too. So apparently 
he has talkcourstrophia, also. 

So, we consulted our in-depth research 
department. (It is just a mere coincidence 
that they happen to be teachers at the 
Nebraska School for the Deaf) and here 
are a few guesses: 

One: “You have dialed incorrectly . . . 
you must dial one first.” 

Two: “Looks like the teacher is say¬ 
ing, ‘I’d rather fight than switch’.” 

Three: “That must be the original 
party line.” 


Four: “You’re what!!?” 

Five: “S ; nce they are all girls, they 
just have to be talking about boys and 
clothes.” 

Six: “Who said they are all girls?” 

The different opinions just go to show 
that our hearing peers couldn’t be any 
better lipreaders than we are, when it 
comes to lipreading pictures, I mean. 

So there. That’s talkcourstrophia. 

Gallaudet College Bestows 
Five Honorary Degrees 

Five prominent contributors to the edu¬ 
cation and welfare of the deaf received 
hono o ’y di^ ees f om Gallaudet College: 
one at a private ceremony and four at 
the 102nd commencement of Gallaudet 
College on June 13. 

Two statesmen, U. S. Senator Lister 
Hill of Alabama, and U.S. Representative 
John E. Fogarty of Rhode Island, received 
doctor of laws degrees. Through their 
legislative responsibilities and accomplish¬ 
ments, both have championed the cause 
of the handicapped and sponsored aid in 
providing educational and rehabilitation 
centers and additional teachers of the 
deaf. 

Mrs. Spencer Tracy, founder and direc¬ 
tor of the John Tracy Clinic, Los Angeles, 
California, received the doctor of letters 
degree. The John Tracy Clinic, named 
in honor of Mr. and Mrs. Tracy’s deaf 
son, offers worldwide services to deaf 
children and their parents, conducts re¬ 
search in the education of deaf children 
and trains teachers. 

Two educators, Miss Alice M. Tee- 
garden of Dennis, Mass., who taught the 
deaf for 45 years, and Thomas J. Dillon, 
principal of the New Mexico School for 
the Deaf in Santa Fe, received doctor of 
humane letters degrees. Miss Teegarden 
received her M.A. degree from Gallaudet 
College in 1907 in the teacher training de¬ 
partment. Mr. Dillon received his B.A. 
degree from Gallaudet College in 1940. 
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From the 

Threshing Floor 


funds for a new academic classroom build¬ 
ing, an auditorium, a gym and voca¬ 
tional building. . . . There is a bill in 
the Louisiana legislature providing for an 
entire new school facility for the Louisi¬ 
ana School for the Deaf. 


By George Propp 


San Fernando Valley State College is 

developing rapidly both as a regular col¬ 
lege and as a center of education of the 
deaf. The college, which will soon acquire 
university status, has a student body of 
about 13,000 and a faculty of 759. The 
physical plant is valued at $50 million. It 
is one of the newer colleges in California. 
Established in 1958, some of the major 
facilities were completed as late as 1964. 
And, some of the ideas you find here are 
as fresh as the surroundings. Beat stu¬ 
dents haven’t discovered the place yet. 
The bearded, long-haired ones are in 
small evidence, and there is, according 
to a local newspaper survey, no evidence 
of LSD, drinking or marijuana parties. It 
is a serious, commonsense sort of place, 
a perfect setting for a project such as the 
Leadership Training Program, or for the 
NTID, for that matter. 

LTP participants and staff were tickled 
pink to see our office girl, Therese Boltz, 
selected as SFVSC’s Woman of the Year. 
Besides her position with the LTP, Therese 
has been president of one of the most dy¬ 
namic student organizations on the cam¬ 
pus. 

As one of our assignments, we had to 
spend a week in one of the state agencies 
serving the needs of the deaf who are 
not as fortunate as most of us are. To 
say the least, most of us were surprised 
at the extent of the mental health prob¬ 
lem among deaf. Have you ever given 
any thought to the unfortunate deaf in 
your home state who are out of sight and 
out of mind (no joke intended) in mental 
institutions and places like that? They 
need your help! 

Are you sick and tired of the moss- 
backed ideas that seem to prevail in edu¬ 
cation? Then join the LTPAD and get 
aboard Bob Lennan’s cruise ship to the 
Isles of Innovations. We visited at least 
six school systems where people of imag¬ 
ination have teamed up with men of 
courage to try something new. Children 
in these schools find education an exciting 
experience, and they are revising the 
norms of educational achievement. I’ve 
been a no-frill, 3-R man myself, but late¬ 
ly I’ve been wondering if we’ve been sell¬ 
ing deaf kids short. 

Enough of the pedantic pedagogue and 
back to Chaff. 

The Skinner twins, Robert and Roger, 
recently were awarded 20-year service 
pins by the Northrop Corporation in Bev¬ 
erly Hills. Both are programmers work¬ 
ing on, their superior said, “six-degree- 
of-freedom problems involving differential 
equations of motion.” The twins joined 
Northrop in 1946 with Engineering degrees 
from Tri-State College in Indiana. Their 
personnel files are full of commendations. 
Both live in Northridge and are very 


active in the affairs of the deaf commu¬ 
nity.—the NORTHROP NEWS 

The Anne Sullivan Gold Medal for dis¬ 
tinguished service to the deaf-blind was 
presented to Dr. Marshall S. Hester at a 
special banquet at the Hotel Commodore 
in New York on April 18. The award was 
part of the Anne Sullivan Commemorative 
Centennial.—the NEW MEXICO PROG¬ 
RESS 

The North Carolina School for the Deaf, 
long noted for one of the finest P.E. 
facilities in deaf education, has remained 
a step or two ahead of the pack by add¬ 
ing a three-hole golf course. Two paved 
tennis courts have also been added.—the 
NORTH CAROLINIAN 

A blizzard on March 3-5 dumped 35 
inches of snow in North Dakota. It ranked 
among the greatest blizzards ever to hit 
the Great Plains. North Dakotans ap¬ 
parently take things like this in stride 
and at NDSD classes continued as usual, 
—the N. D. BANNER 

Folks interested in the education of the 
deaf will want to read a new book re¬ 
cently released. It is Thinking Without 
Language by Hans Furth. It is available 
at most bookstores or from Gallaudet 
College. 

Bricks and Mortar: An $800,000 contract 
has been awarded for construction of a 
new pre-primary building at the New 
York School for the Deaf in Rome. Com¬ 
pletion is scheduled for September, 1967. 
.... Maryland has received planning 


Anaheim, the first public school system 
to hire a deaf teacher, is apparently 
pleased with the result. They are cur¬ 
rently seeking two more deaf teachers 
for their deaf classes. 

Dr. Edgar Lowell, director of the John 
Tracy Clinic, recently reported that the 
Clinic has been swamped by a 50 percent 
increase in applications. He suspects that 
the increase can be traced to the rubella 
epidemic of a few years ago. This should 
have a significant impact upon deaf edu¬ 
cation within the next few years. 


WAKE-UP ALARMS 

For the Deaf, the Hard of Hearing 
and Heavy Sleepers 

Complete set consists of an automatic 
clock (G.E.) and under mattress vibrator 

GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 

LIFETIME Vibrator $10.95 ppd. 
Clocks from $12.95. Write for 
circulars and order blanks. 

VIBRALARM SERVICE 

29 Cedar Ave. Dept. A 

Farmingdale, N. Y. 11735 


Buy your life insurance from the 

NATIONAL FRATERNAL SOCIETY OF THE DEAF 

A sound organization with a great past 
and a still greater future 

* * * 

Insuring the Deaf of America and Canada since 1901 

* * * 

All popular forms of life protection available 
Also 

Sickness and accident benefits 

* * * 

Lodges in nearly all principal cities 


Assets 

Over $5,000,000.00 



Certificates in Force 
Over $8,000,000.00 


DON'T DELAY 


JOIN TODAY! 


For information and application blanks, write to 

HOME OFFICE 
6701 W. North Avenue 
Oak Park, Illinois 60302 
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Alabama Negro's Roosevelt Cunningham Heads Players On 
All-America Hoop Squad As His School Posts 
Sparkling 27-6 Record 

Gary Shiplet of New Mexico Clinches State High School and Deaf Prep Scoring Crown 

By ART KRUGER, Sports Editor 
10625 Eastborne Avenue #1, W. Los Angeles, Calif. 90024 


17th Annual Deaf Prep Basket-tossing Story . . . 



TEAM OF THE YEAR—the Alabama School for the Negro Deaf Dragons won their first Southern States 
School for the Deaf tournament championship held at Talladega, Ala., and posted the best deaf prep 
record of the 1965-66 campaign, winning 27 games and losing only 6. Members of the Dragon team, from 
left to right (kneeling): Howard Wells, Lawrence Asberry, Jerril Washington (6-2), John Wooten, Bobbie 
Tate. Standing—William Selan, Sammie Hudson (6-2), Charles Edwards, Alfred Smith (6-2), Roosevelt 
Cunningham (6-2, Deaf Prep Player of the Year). Below is Deaf Prep Coach of the Year, Harlteen Stamps, 
who was also tabbed as the coach of the tournament for two straight years. 



“A basketball coach is never satisfied,” 
says Coach Harlteen Stamps of the Ala¬ 
bama School for the Negro Deaf Dragons. 
At first he wants to play .500 ball, then 
he wants to win the league champion¬ 
ship; then he aims for the tournament 
title.” 


The Alabama Deaf Negro Dragons have 
done all of these things. The fastbreak 
and the hot shooting Dragons clinched 
their first Northeast Alabama Inter¬ 
scholastic Athletic Association (NEIAA) 
class 1-A regular season title. Then they 
won their first Southern States Schools for 
the Negro Deaf tournament championship. 
During a six-year span the Dragons have 
posted a 122-44 record. 

In winning their titles this season, the 
Dragons whipped 27 opponents whle los¬ 
ing only six games, the best deaf prep 
record in the country. 

Roosevelt Cunningham, a rangy 6-2 
guard, was the keystone of a prolific 
Dragon scoring machine. For the season, 
Roosevelt scored 697 points for a 21.1 per 
game average and was named most valu¬ 
able player when the Dragons swept to 
the tourney title. A good guard with his 
long arms and good hand, Roosevelt could 
steal the ball, shoot from any spot on 
the court and rebound if needed. And he 
scored 2,457 points in his four years of 
playing. 

William Selan was the other top per¬ 
former on the Dragon quintet with his 
tenacious rebounding and timely scoring. 
A 5-11 guard, Bill averaged 13.3 for the 
season, and scored 2,017 in four years. 

These two fine seniors were followed 


by Sammie Hudson and Charles Edwards, 
both with 11.9 averages. Hudson and 
Jerril Washington, a couple of 6-2’s, led 
the team in rebounds. And depth had made 
the difference in this year’s performance 
of the Dragons. 

This was the "Deaf Prep Team of the 
Year," piloted by the "Deaf Prep Coach 
of the Year" Harlteen Stamps, paced by 
the "Deaf Prep Player of the Year" 
Roosevelt Cunningham. 

Below are results of the 10th annual 
Southern State Schools for the Deaf Bas¬ 
ketball Tournament held at Talladega, 
Ala., March 4-5, 1966: 

Georgia 73, Louisiana 65 

Florida 102, Mississippi 86 

Alabama 116, Georgia 61 

Mississippi 104, Georgia 62 (3rd place) 

Alabama 89, Florida 74 (championship) 

Besides Cunningham and Selan, others 
chosen on the all-tournament team were 
Norris Keel, Johnny Samuels and Her¬ 
man Buckman of Florida, Charles Coward 
and James Brent of Mississippi, James 
Anderson and Dany Brown of Georgia and 
Thomas Steptoe of Louisiana. 

In the oldest schools for the deaf bas¬ 
ketball tournament, the 34th annual edi¬ 
tion of the Eastern States Schools for the 
Deaf, held at the Marie Katzenbach 
School for the Deaf, West Trenton, N. J., 
Feb. 17-18-19, 1966, the unseeded Panther 
team from the Pennsylvania School for 
the Deaf (Mt. Airy) won the champion¬ 
ship. 

And with this championship, Mt. Airy 
will lose seven players. These seven were 
on the team that lost to New York (Fan- 
wood) in 1964 and to Western Pennsyl¬ 
vania in 1965 by the identical scores of 
61-62. The seven seniors are Co-Captains 
Ted Gut and Tom Pluguez, Dick Coulter, 
Tom Coulston, Walt Camenisch, Tom Rid¬ 
dle and Bob Goodnow. 

Results: 

CLASS A 
Fanwood 48, American 47 
St. Mary's 68, Vermont 66 
Mt. Airy 54, West Virginia 39 
New Jersey 69, Western Pa. 55. 

American 41, West Virginia 40 
Vermont 71, Western Pa. 67 
Mt. Airy 62, Fanwood 61 
New Jersey 57, St. Mary's 55 
American 56, Vermont 47 (5th place) 
Fanwood 69, Mt. Airy 50 (3rd place) 

Mt. Airy 45, New Jersey 41 (Championship) 

CLASS B 

Maryland 84, Maine 52 

Kendall 54, Rome 50 

Rome 93, Maine 55 (3rd place) 

Maryland 76, Kendall 52 (Championship) 
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Tadeusz (Ted) Gut is small of stature 
(5-7) but tall as a basketball player. 
For a little guy, he did a lot. He was 
not one to drive and be able to get an 
easy lay-up due to his size so he had 
to rely upon his jump shot from 18 feet 
to 25 feet and he was very accurate with 
it. He scored 50 points in the tournament 
play and 339 points in 21 games for a 
16.1 average. He was the best player of 
the tournament and received the most 
votes by the coaches to lead the first all¬ 
tournament team balloting, which includes 
Maurice Tardiff of Vermont (he scored 
76 points in three games), Henry Lewis 
of Western, Pa., Edward Beck of New 
Jersey (a fine backcourt man) and Dennis 
Barrigan of St. Mary’s. On the second 
team were Scott Sigoda and Robert Watts 
of Fanwood, Mike Griffin of St. Mary’s, 
Ray Stone of American and Walter Cas¬ 
well of New Jersey. 

And chosen on the Class B all-tourna¬ 
ment squad were Tim O’Hea of Rome, 
Larry Reedy and James Riley of Mary¬ 
land, Gregory Proctor and Rodney Reid 
of Kendall. 

North Carolina (Morgantown) and Ten¬ 
nessee, last year’s champ, could not make 
the trip to Baton Rouge, La., for the 14th 
annual cagefest of the Mason-Dixon 
Schools for the Deaf, Jan. 27-29, 1966, so 
the Rangers from the Texas School for 
the Deaf were invited to enter this meet 
for the first time. Led by the quick and 
sharp shooting Duve brothers, Gene and 
Allen, together with a Mexican jumping 
bean, six-foot Felix Guerra playing cen¬ 
ter, the Rangers walked away with the 
whole show. 

M-D tournament scores: 

Florida 51, Virginia 45 
Texas 76, South Carolina 41. 

Alabama 70, Mississippi 20. 

Mississippi 68, South Carolina 64 

Florida 67, Louisiana 55 

Texas 49, Alabama 44 

Virginia 65, Mississippi 35 (5th place) 

Alabama 59, Louisiana 44 (3rd place) 

Texas 53, Florida 47 (championship) 

Stanley Mals, a dedicated 6-4 center of 
Florida, and Tommy White, a 6-5 polished 
center of Alabama, were the outstanding 
performers of the M-D, but you’ve got to 
look hard to see where Felix Guerra of 
Texas helped. He was the real “killer” 
on the Ranger five with his great rebound¬ 
ing play. These three fine cagers made 
the all-tournament squad together with 
Tommy Rea of Virgina, the Duve broth¬ 
ers of Texas, Jim Janos of Mississippi, 
James Clement of Louisiana, Ronnie Rid¬ 
dle of South Carolina and James White- 
field of Alabama. 

Up in Providence, R. I., the Austine 
School for the Deaf Arrows from Brattle- 
boro, Vt., withstood a great rally by 
Clarke to defend successfully their title 
in the 3rd annual New England Schools 
for the Deaf basketball tournament, held 
at the Rhode Island School for the Deaf, 
March 10-12, 1966. 

Results of the seven-team meet: 

Maine 69, Mystic 63 

Rhode Island 58, Beverly 34 

Clarke 71, Boston 41 

Austine 69, Maine 35 

Clarke 41, Rhode Island 35 

Boston 67, Beverly 59 

Boston 64, Mystic 51 (5th place) 

Rhode Island 56, Maine 30 (3rd place) 
Austine 52, Clarke 47 (championship) 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF PANTHERS captured the 34th edition of the Eastern Schools 
for the Deaf basketball tournament held at West Trenton, N. J. From left to right in the foreground 
(kneeling): Frank Chesney (6-3), Richard Coulter, Co-Captain Tadeusz Gut, Co-Captain Thomas Pluguez, 
Allen Snare, Thomas Coulston. From left to right in the background (standing): Manager Edward Du- 
boski, Robert Goodnow, Thomas Riddle, Nicola DePallo, Walter Camenisch, Coach Erv Antoni. This 
Mt. Airy squad cannot be given enough praise for what they accomplished in this 13-win, 9-loss season. 
The majority of the team consisting of SEVEN seniors had come so close in 1964 and 1965 in trying to 
win a championship only to be stymied by one-point defeats. 


Florida Dragons led by "Slim Jim" Mals, a 6-4 string bean with lots of basketball savvy, and Alabama 
Warriors with their decided advantage in height led by 6-5 Tommy White, were co-favorites to cop the 
14th annual Mason-Dixon Schools for the Deaf cagefest, but this team pictured above representing the 
Texas School for the Deaf Rangers played a brainy, defensive game to floor Alabama in the semis, 
49-44, and Florida in the finals 53-47. The Rangers entered this tournament at Baton Rouge, La., as 
invited guests. Players standing were on the "A" team from Austin that won this championship. Left 
to right: Statistician Sammy Jones, Manager John Rodenberg, Ramiro Benavides, Ricky St. Cyr, Allen 
Duve, Larry Butler, Felix Guerra, Henry Harvard, Gene Duve, Manager Allen Whitner, Coach Billy 
Snowden. Kneeling are players of the "B" team. 


Maurice Tardiff of Austine, a true All- 
American, on and off the floor, was the 
outstanding player of the tournament. 
Other top performers were Clyde Kimball 
of Austine (6-0), Bobby Morin of Beverly 
(a real scrapper), Michael Clemmey (6-0) 
of Boston, Craig Healy of Clarke (a fu¬ 
ture All-American. He’s only 15), Joe 
Trice of Clarke, Mike Charpentier of 
Mystic, Steve Hargreaves (6-3) and Ricky 
Capobianco both of Rhode Island. 

These are the four schools for the deaf 
tournaments held annually. We are com¬ 
pletely sold on these meets. We think 
they are as educational as any part of 
the school curriculum. Visits to another 
school for the deaf by members of the 
athletic teams and the staffs from other 


schools for the deaf provide a medium of 
exchange of ideas and a foundation for 
friendships that somehow help with the 
overall drive that makes a school for 
the deaf click. 

There was a Central States School for 
the Deaf basketball tournament held an¬ 
nually from 1925 to 1941. Also there was 
a similar meet of the Midwest Schools 
for the Deaf from 1936 to 1941. These 
tournaments were no longer held because 
those schools for the deaf are members 
of their respective state high school ath¬ 
letic associations which have rulings pro¬ 
hibiting them from playing in such tour¬ 
naments. 

Those schools in Central States and Mid¬ 
west have for years maintained there are 
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17th Annual 

DEAF PREP ALL-AMERICAN TEAM 
First Honors 


no finer groups of people to work than 
those who comprise the various state high 
school athletic associations; they derive 
a tremendous amount of pleasure and 
benefit from being members of their re¬ 
spective associations and make every 
effort to abide by their rules and regula¬ 
tions. We still feel that those Central and 
Midwest schools should get together and 
stage a tournament. Surely there is a 
way to work this matter out to the satis¬ 
faction of all. 

Below are results of other important 
interschool for the deaf games during the 
1965-66 season: 

Indiana 63, Illinois 51 
Indiana 49, Wisconsin 36 
Indiana 60, Ohio 42 
St. Rita 62, Ohio 38 
Indiana 69, Kentucky 60 
St. Rita 46, Kentucky 42 
St. Rita 61, Indiana 60 

Illinois 80, Missouri 52 
Nebraska 68, Iowa 61 
Nebraska 63 Iowa 42 
Kansas 64, Nebraska 53 
Kansas 58, Missouri 46 

Washington 56, Oregon 45 
Oregon 59, Washington 54 
Idaho 66, Utah 60 
New Mexico 79, Arizona 44 
Riverside 75, Arizona 43 
Berkeley 60, Riverside 
Colorado 68, New Mexico 64 

Arkansas 71, Oklahoma 53 

South Dakota 60, Minnesota 57 

Virginia 45, Kendall 44 

West Virginia 66, Maryland 34 

Virginia 47, New Jersey 45 (3 O.T.) 

West Virginia 52, Virginia 49 

North Carolina 64, Tennessee 62 

N. C. Negroes 73, No. Carolina 63 (O.T.) 

It takes a lot for the small school ath¬ 
letes to shove the big boys off the sports 
pages in various parts of the country, 
particularly with the California School 
for the Deaf at Berkeley and the New 
Mexico School for the Deaf at Santa Fe. 

The Berkeley roundballers made quite a 
showing in the Bay Area circles when they 
rolled to an impressive 19-6 record this 
season. CSDR really had a talent-laden 
squad. “I had more material to work 
with this year than ever before,” Coach 
Dave Fraley said. “My team was graced 
with a strong bench. And this year’s 
team consisted of five boys who dem¬ 
onstrated excellent teamwork. Average 
height was 6’ 1”. Starting 5 all scored 
over 172 points.” 

But the biggest reason for the Berkeley 
Eagles’ showing this year was Dan Chit¬ 
tenden, a rugged 6-1, 175-pound senior 
center and captain. “He’s been our best 
player all season,” said Dave Fraley. 
Dan Chittenden, by the way, made the 
league all-star FIRST team five. 

North Carolina Negroes also posted a 
sparkling record, 20-8. The Greyhounds 
from Raleigh did not participate in the 
all-Negro Deaf tournament at Talladega, 
Ala., but played against the Bears from 
the North Carolina School for the Deaf 
at Morganton for the first time. The 
Bears took the lead in the first half, 32-25, 
and increased it to 46-36 in the third 
quarter. However, in the final quarter 
the Negroes made an amazing comeback 
and tied the Bears with a 22-point attack. 
They then rocketed away in an overtime 
to win, 73-63. 


Name and School Age 

Gary Shiplet, New Mexico . _ 19 

James Scott, N. C. Negro_ 19 

Dan Chittenden, Berkeley_ 18 

Jerry Moore, Riverside _ 18 

Stanley Mals, Florida_ 18 

Roy Duket, St. Rita_ 18 

Lance Arave, Idaho_,_ 19 

Maurice Tardiff, Vermont_17 

Roosevelt Cunningham, Ala. Negro 19 

William Selan, Ala. Negro_ 19 

Danny Ward, Colorado_ 18 

Ronald Johnson, Minnesota _ 19 

Allen Duve, Texas.. 19 

Charles Coward, Miss. Negro _ 18 

Tommy White, Alabama_ 17 

Tadeusz Gut, Mt. Airy_ 19 


Other schools having impressive rec¬ 
ords were Fanwood (18-4) and Rhode 
Island (17-4). And nine more schools 
having winning seasons were Mississippi 
Negroes (19-9), Florida Negroes (15-9), 
Washington (14-6), Colorado (13-7), Mt. 
Airy (13-9), Texas (13-9), Vermont (13-10), 
St. Rita (13-9), Alabama (12-6), and Flor¬ 
ida (11-8). Boston School for the Deaf at 
Randolph had a .500 season, 10-10. 

A terrific rebounder and a terrific 


Av. Pts. 


Ht. 

Wt. 

Class 

Per Game 

Coach 

5-11 

165 

Sr. 

29.6 

Garcia 

6-2 

155 

Sr. 

21.6 

Nelson 

6-1 

175 

Sr. 

19.3 

Fraley 

6-0 

190 

Sr. 

22.8 

Parks 

6-4 

150 

Sr. 

22.0 

Slater 

6-4 

190 

Sr. 

23.3 

Sweeney 

6-4 

180 

Sr. 

21.1 

Wilding 

5-10 

160 

Sr. 

26.2 

Bonura 

6-2 

160 

Sr. 

21.1 

Stamps 

5-11 

165 

Sr. 

15.3 

Stamps 

5-9 

145 

Sr. 

21.7 

Wait 

5-9 

150 

Sr. 

29.5 

Matthews 

5-10 

165 

Sr. 

15.4 

Snowden 

5-10 

155 

Jr. 

27.3 

Dorsey 

6-5 

195 

So. 

21.2 

Houghston 

5-7 

135 

Sr. 

16.1 

Antoni 


shooter was GARY SHIPLET, senior for¬ 
ward of the New Mexico School for the 
Deaf. Gary took two individual scoring 
titles when he clinched the state high 
school as well as the deaf prep scoring 
honors with an average of 29.6 on 562 
points in 19 games. That was 0.1 point 
better than another hot-shot shooter, Ron 
Johnson, senior guard of the Minnesota 
School for the Deaf. A playmaker as well, 
Ron set a record at West Sub-District 


Second Honors 


Terry Buchholz, Iowa .. . 

.. 16 

6-0 

155 

Jr. 

21.8 

Stewart 

Charles Baird, Kansas_ 

.. 19 

6-0 

185 

Sr. 

18.5 

Beaver 

Edward Beck, New Jersey .. 

.. 18 

5-7 

150 

Jr. 

17.0 

Dey 

Robert Watts, Fanwood 

.. 17 

6-2 

175 

Jr. 

19.5 

Kennedy 

Tommy Rea, Virginia_ 

19 

6-2 

165 

Sr. 

15.5 

DeVito 

Steve Hargreaves, Rhode Island .. 

18 

6-3 

155 

Sr. 

16.0 

Cooney 

Douglas Brockman, St. Rita 

18 

6-2 

185 

Sr. 

14.1 

Sweeney 

Larry Reedy, Maryland_ 

.. 18 

6-0 

180 

Sr. 

19.9 

Phelps 

Earl Swanigan, Indiana _ 

.. 17 

6-0 

170 

Jr. 

13.8 

Massey 

Felix Guerra, Texas 

18 

6-0 

165 

Sr. 

12.0 

Snowden 

Larry Moss, No. Carolina . . 

.. 19 

6-2 

215 

Sr. 

18.0 

Tuttle 

Norris Keel, Florida Negro 

... 18 

5-8 

160 

Jr. 

13.2 

White 


SPECIAL MENTION to outstanding freshmen: Michael Charpentier, Mystic (He av¬ 
eraged 23.7 points per game); Craig Healy, Clark; Timmy Frelich, North Dakota (He 
had a 22.7 points per game average). 

SPECIAL MENTION to outstanding sophomores: Michael Clemmey (6-0), Boston; 
Thomas O’Hea (6-3), Rome; Johnny Samuels, Florida Negro; Scott Sigoda, Fanwood 
(He was injured for a month and missed 8 games); Karl Reed (6-2), Berkeley; Louis 
Cassinelli (6-3), Berkeley; Dennis Berrigan (6-1), St. Mary’s; Kenneth Eurek, Nebraska; 
Gary Newell (6-3), South Dakota. 

SPECIAL MENTION to outstanding juniors: Leo Duran, Utah; Jimmy Janos, Missis¬ 
sippi; Clyde Kimball (6-2), Vermont; Joel Guss (6-1), Fanwood; Greg Wilson (6-5), 
Riverside; Ken Pedersen (6-0), Berkeley. 

HONORABLE MENTION to departing seniors: David Fontana, Washington; Danny 
Crandall (6-4), Washington; Danny Steiner, Washington; Roger Ellinger, Kansas; Ed¬ 
ward Braddock, Georgia; Bruce Ostrout, Florida; Richard Capobianco, Rhode Island; 
Joe Trace, Clarke; Ronnie Riddle, South Carolina; Robert Kamasky (6-1), St. Rita; 
Robert Shipley, Indiana; Tom Parker (6-4), Riverside; Frank Couch, Missouri; Mike 
Griffin, St. Mary’s; James Clements, Louisiana; Harry Lewis, Western Pa.; Gary 
Meier, New Mexico; Tom Pluguez, Mt. Airy; Ray Stone, American; James White- 
field, Alabama; Dick Olsen, Oregon; Bert Reins, Idaho; Ronnie Kiser, Virginia; Jim 
Koetz (6-2), Berkeley. 
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HOT-SHOT SHOOTERS—Gary Shiplet (left) of New Mexico School for the Deaf and Ronald Johnson of 
Minnesota School for the Deaf. Shiplet, a senior forward, clinched the state high school and deaf prep 
scoring titles with 29.6 point average. Johnson, a senior guard, finished his second and last season as a 
MSD eager with a 29.5 average. This is indeed remarkable as Ron did not play the first two seasons 
due to a football injury. 


tourney by netting 50 points in a game 
and finished the 1965-66 campaign with a 
29.5 average by racking up 413 points in 
14 games. 

Gary Shiplet, by the way, scored 65 
points against the two schools for the 
deaf that his school played for a 32.5 av¬ 
erage in this competition. Both his strong 
scoring and rebounding were direct re¬ 
sults of his tremendous jumping ability. 

Other top scorers averaging more than 
20 points per game were Charles Coward 
of Mississippi Negro (27.3), Maurice Tar- 
diff of Vermont (26.2), Michael Charpen- 
tier of Mystic (23.7), Roy Duket of St. 
Rita (23.3), Jerry Moore of Riverside 
(22.8), Tommy Frelich of North Dakota 
(22.7), Thomas O’Hea of Rome (22.2), 
Stanley Mals of Florida (22.0), Danny 
Ward of Colorado (21.9), Jerry Buchholtz 
of Iowa (21.8), James Scott of North Caro¬ 
lina Negro (21.6), Tommy White of Ala¬ 
bama (21.2), Roosevelt Cunningham of 
Alabama Negro (21.1) and Lance Arave 
of Idaho (21.1). 

HOOPLA: Indiana nailed Wisconsin, 

Illinois, Ohio and Kentucky, but lost its 
claim for a five-state championship when 
it was defeated by St. Rita by just one 
point. . . . The front line of the N.C. Mor- 
ganton team averaged about 6-4 and 200 
pounds. . . . Larry Beaver, a graduate of 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers Col¬ 
lege and Kansas University is the new 
head basketball coach at Kansas. . . . Oth¬ 
er new cage mentors are Ray Parks at 
Riverside, Don Norcross at Mystic, Leon 
Shytles at South Carolina, Rocco DeVito 
(a recent graduate of Gallaudet College 
and former New Jersey cage star) at Vir¬ 
ginia and John Muir at Boston. 

On occasions, sports writers will remind 


you of the names of those deaf prep ath¬ 
letes who have scored well upon the grid¬ 
iron, as well as upon the baseball dia¬ 
mond. However, not too many will re¬ 
call the names of those athletes who per¬ 
formed brilliantly in football and basket¬ 
ball, gaining All-America honors in both 
sports. There are not too many of them. 

In recent years, as basketball has be¬ 
come somewhat of a specialized sportive 
affair, you will find that stars of hoop 
competition are not those who gain All- 
America pigskin laurels. 

You would have to go a long way back 
in order to single out the All-Americans 
of football and basketball, on the com¬ 
bination basis. Only the real, old-timers 
will remember some of them. Raise your 
hand if you fall in this category. For 
this 1965-66 scholastic year, only two 
grabbed gridiron and hoop All-America 
first team citations. They are Dan Chit¬ 
tenden of Berkeley and Jerry Moore of 
Riverside. Moore, the most fabled ath¬ 
lete in the history of CSDR, was the only 
repeater in the All-Arrowhead League 
basketball team. He led the league in 
scoring with an average of 23.2 points 
per game. 

* * * 

P.S. The girls basketball team of 
Georgia School for the Negro Deaf piloted 
by Ezekiel McDaniel had its first unde- 
feated regular season with 19 wins. It 
captured first place in the Northwest 
Georgia invitational tournament, took first 
place in the state Class B sub-district 
meet. It was runnerup in the district, but 
was invited to participate in the state 
tournament for the first time, and lost 
in the semifinals in a double overtime, 
40-38. Mildred Nelson was the top scorer 


with an average of 24.5 points per game. 
Other outstanding players were Jane 
Walker, Lois Smiley, Frances Miller and 
Ernestine Meritt. 


Interpreter Listings 
Available to States 

The Registry of Interpreters for the 
Deaf now has a master membership list, 
according to Kenneth F. Huff, president 
of the RID. Names are grouped by 

states in the nine regions of the United 
States. 

Regional lists have 
been furnished super¬ 
intendents of residen¬ 
tial schools for the 
deaf and presidents 
of state associations 
of the deaf. These 
persons have been re¬ 
quested to make as 
many duplicate copies as deemed neces¬ 
sary to distribute to courts and other 

agencies where interpreters may be 
needed. 

Applications for membership in the 
RID are still being processed. Inquiries 
should be sent to Mrs. Virginia Lewis, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Registry of Inter¬ 
preters for the Deaf, 2516 Market Street, 
Youngstown, Ohio 44507. Currently 329 
members are listed in the Registry. 



You Can SEE or HEAR Your 

• BABY CRY 

• TELEPHONE RING 

• DOORBELL RING 

WITH 

SIGNA-TROL 

SIGNA-TROL is a compact, all transis¬ 
tor (2" x 3" x 6"), sensitive electronic 
switch which turns on an electric cir¬ 
cuit by any slight sound impulse. You 
simply place SIGNA-TROL in any con¬ 
venient location near your baby's crib, 
telephone or doorbell. Then wire as 
many standard light bulbs as necessary 
from SIGNA-TROL to the rooms in your 
apartment. When the baby cries or 
the telephone or doorbell rings, the 
lights will flash. You can also connect 
a buzzer or vibrator from SIGNA-TROL 
to your bed. 

With SIGNA-TROL it is not necessary 
to wear a hearing aid at home. 

SIGNA-TROL operates from the ordi¬ 
nary 115 volt power line and costs 
about one cent per month to operate. 

SIGNA-TROL comes complete with in¬ 
structions, ready to use and will give 
many years of trouble-free service. 

For Further Information Write to: 

ELECTRONICS COMPANY 

Dept. D 

1949 Coney Island Ave., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 11223 


GREATER INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB-INDIVIDUAL HANDICAP BOWLING TOURNAMENT 

Saturday, September 17, 1966 

1ST PRIZE $700 — $125 DOOR PRIZES — $120 SPECIAL BOWLING PRIZES 

FOR INFORMATION, WRITE: fi„T S ’' 
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in Cleveland, Ohio 


1 SIXTH BIENNIAL 
CONVENTION 

of the 

i National 
(Congress of 
(Jewish Deaf 

at Pick-Carter Hotel 


WEDNESDAY-SATURDAY 
AUGUST 10-13, 1966 


A Get-Together Affair 
for ALL Deaf 

|§ A special event being planned for §| 
Jewish youth and teenagers. 

Sponsored by 

(Cleveland Hebrew | 
Association 
| of the Deaf 

J. Leonard Reisman, Chairman 

Harvey Katz, Secretary 
323 Gayle Drive 
Sheffield Lake, Ohio 44054 

JUNE, 1966 


Gallaudet Champs In Baseball 

By BARRY STRASSLER 


The Gallaudet College baseball team 
ended its 1966 season as the champions 
of the Maryland Intercollegiate Confer¬ 
ence. The victorious Bison nine, in its 
second year of existence, had a winning 
season of a 7-5 record including 6-0 in the 
conference play. Its torrid 5-game win¬ 
ning streak, culminating in an all-impor¬ 
tant 5-3 victory over D.C. Teachers in the 
finale, copped the championship. It was 
an improvement over the 2-3 slate in the 
inception year of 1965. 

The scourge of the Gallaudet’s baseball 
opponents was the hard hitting trio of K, 
K and S, namely John Kaleta, Jimmy 
Kallina and Gary Schlub. Kaleta, a soph¬ 
omore outfielder-pitcher from St. Rita 
slugged at a .426 rate that placed 26th 
among the NCAA Small College hitting 
leaders. On the mound, John won 3 and 
lost 2 with an ERA of 2.97. Next on the 
list is the colorful Texan, Jimmy Kallina 
who hit .340 with two home runs. He 
proved to be so solid as a hitter, as a 
catcher and as a leader that he was 
selected squad captain. It was the high¬ 
est honor ever bestowed upon a prep 
athlete in the history of Gallaudet ath¬ 
letics. Another sophomore, outfielder 
Gary Schlub of McKinley High School, 
Canton, 0., batted .339 and gained respect 
as a wicked line drive hitter. Alert de¬ 
fenses robbed him of 8 or 9 sure line 
drive hits. 

The coach of the Bisons is red-headed 
Wilmer Reynolds, a hearing 30-year-old 
Gallaudet physical education instructor. 
The championship was quite an accom¬ 
plishment for Wilmer as he has never 
been associated with the sport of base¬ 
ball prior to this season. He had to learn 
his baseball up to them by studying all 
baseball texts available. 

One would have difficulty distinguishing 
the Bisons from the 24-1 exhibition game 
defeat against Baltimore U. from the day 
Coach Reynolds was tossed into the swim¬ 
ming pool by the jubilant Bisons follow¬ 
ing their 5-3 victory in the finale. 

Gallaudet opened its season with a 8-6 
victory over arch-rivals D.C. Teachers. 
But the early season schedule proved to 
be back-killing as the Bisons lost four 
straight, against the likes of Danbury 
State, American University and George¬ 
town University. They were no pushovers 
as Danbury ranked second in the 1965 
NAIA baseball rankings and was the 14th 
top hitting team in the 1965 NCAA Small 
College division. American U. won the 
1966 Mason-Dixon baseball crown, and 
Georgetown U. numbers Navy, U. of Mary¬ 
land, George Washington U. and several 
Ivy League teams as their opponents. Yet, 
in comparison with the ridiculous 1965 
scores, the rivals had to fight for their 
lives against the Bisons. Such an ex¬ 
ample was the Georgetown game in which 
the Bisons overcame a 14-3 lead and 
struggled before bowing 16-13. 

The 7-6 come-from-behind Catholic U. 
triumph not only broke the losing streak 


but was the biggest victory of the season. 
Settling back, the Bisons easily finished 
off Coppin State and Bowie State en route 
to the 5-3 climax over D.C. Teachers. 

Contributing to the Bison surge was 
pitcher Bob Svehla, a junior from Mary¬ 
land who won 3 and lost 2 in sharing hill 
duties with Kaleta. Backing up the K, 
K, S trio were Ray McDevitt of Rhode 
Island, New Yorker Joe Giordano, both 
infielders, and Ed Williams of Georgia, 
outfielder, who hit .295, .277 and .269 re¬ 
spectively. Kevin Milligan, the basketball 
legend, more than made up for his light 
bat by his steadying influence in the out¬ 
field. 

What makes the baseball championship 
a storybook finish defying imagination 
was the fact that out of 16 boys on the 
squad, only 9 had baseball experience 
in high school competition. Jimmy Kal¬ 
lina, for one, never played the sport at 
Texas School for the Deaf as this sport 
was dropped before he became of high 
school age. Presently, only seven deaf 
schools field teams in 1966, a drop from 
nine in 1965. This trend only makes it 
more difficult for the Bisons to recruit 
top flight baseball performers from its 
student ranks. 

The bulk of the team, being lower class- 
men, with only one loss by graduation— 
Joe Giordano, the team figures to be 
stronger in the 1967 and 1968 seasons. 
Expected to contribute to the future Bison 
baseball fortunes are Gary Vallee, the 
1965 regular who sat out the season due 
to academic woes, and such promising 
high school stars that will enroll in Sep¬ 
tember as Howard Sultan and Jack Lam- 
berton, Riverside School sluggers, Bob 
Graf, from the Wisconsin School, and 
Richard Brooks from Fanwood. 


23rd Biennial Convention 

TENNESSEE ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

Chisca Plaza Motor Hotel 
Memphis, Tennessee 

AUGUST 11-13, 1966 

For information write to: 

Robert H. Steed, Chairman 
4890 Welchshire Street 
Memphis, Tennessee 38117 


If nothing can surprise you, 
be sure to attend 
N. A. D. 

"SURPRISE NIGHT" 

San Francisco Convention 
Monday, July 11, 1966, 7:00 p. m. 
A full evening of surprises prepared 
for you by 

The Ways & Means Committee 
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Deaf Texan Draftsman 
For Engineering Firm 

Don Edwards, a 1965 graduate of the 
Texas School for the Deaf, has become 
a draftsman for a consulting engineering 
firm with projects all over the United 
States. 

He is employed by Herman Blum Con¬ 
sulting Engineers in the firm’s Austin 
office. 

The job materialized after his mother, 
Mrs. Hazel Edwards, conferred with an 
Austin Vocational Rehabilitation Coun¬ 
selor, Charles Horton, Jr., about her son’s 
future after graduation. 

Mr. Horton said that drafting, a long¬ 
standing hobby of Mr. Edwards, came up 
“accidentally” during a session with the 
young man’s mother. “Drafting is a field 
that few deaf people have entered up to 
now,” Mr. Horton commented. 

Mr. Edwards began taking drafting 
courses at an Austin business college and, 
in the meantime, Mr. Horton began 
searching out prospective employers. 

Glenn Meredeith, a partner in Herman 
Blum Consulting Engineers, Austin, was 
contacted and interviewed Mr. Edwards 
for a drafting position that was open with 
the firm. 

A short period of trial employment was 
agreed on. Conditions of employment 
were to be no different from those of any 
other person who might be considered for 
the job—the only stipulation being that 
Mr. Edwards could do the required work. 

After the trial period Mr. Meredeith 
said of his handicapped employe: “He 
is a real asset to the firm.” 

Mr. Meredeith and Gerry Caldwell, Mr. 
Edwards’ immediate supervisor, have 
learned some of the language of signs 
since hiring their deaf employe. 

“With continued effort and discipline 
he will become a top notch draftsman,” 
Mr. Meredeith said. “We feel that we 
made a wise decision by adding him to 
the staff, and we also feel that production 
deadlines can be met in spite of his 
disability.” 

Miss Switzer to Speak 
At Workshop Banquet 

Miss Mary E. Switzer, commissioner of 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Administra¬ 
tion, Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, will be guest speaker at the ban¬ 
quet of the Workshop to Activate Inter¬ 
preting Services for the Deaf, which will 
be held in San Francisco July 9-11, 1966. 
Miss Switzer has long been known for her 
warm interest in the problems of the deaf 
and has appeared at previous conven¬ 
tions of the National Association of the 
Deaf. 

The three-day workshop is being con¬ 
ducted by the NAD under a grant from 
the VRA. Director is Robert G. Sander¬ 
son, NAD president. Assistant director is 
John L. Darby of the San Francisco Hear¬ 
ing Society. Workshop topics: I. Progress 
in Providing Interpreting Services; II. 
Gaps in Services; III. How to Meet These 
Gaps. 


Letter to the Editor 

Dear Editor: 

Spurred by a letter of inquiry to me in 
the capacity of treasurer of the host com¬ 
mittee governing the NAD convention in 
Washington, D. C., two years ago from 
the new treasurer of the one in San Fran¬ 
cisco this summer, I most sincerely hope 
that my answer in THE DEAF AMERI¬ 
CAN (though I did answer him) will elim¬ 
inate the customary gap of lethargy be¬ 
tween conventions, more or less. Thus it 
should help lessen misunderstandings that 
may be commonly prevalent from con¬ 
vention to convention through lack of com¬ 
munication or facilities in passing exper¬ 
ience through committees. 

In the letter to the new treasurer, I 
dwelt on the financial aspects solely, such 
as tightening loopholes and so forth. 
Moreover, I met a member of the new 
committee, and he expressed delight at 
the imparting of help to the treasurer. 
This behooved me to write to THE DEAF 
AMERICAN for dissemination of sugges¬ 


tions or ideas for a better handling of 
conventions. 

In regard to a resolution by the writer 
(DA, October 1964, Vol. 17, No. 2) to the 
NAD Executive Board right after the con¬ 
vention here, it was voted down as I had 
not been invited to explain to them. This, 
though I did know and acknowledge the 
fact that it was well-nigh impossible to re¬ 
convene a sine die meeting. I just had 
wanted to bring their attention to the fact 
that new business for the General As¬ 
sembly was either forgotten or set aside 
due to the time element, understandably 
so. It was aimed at their duty to follow 
the schedule previously printed in the pro¬ 
gram. The resolution had been signed by 
three delegates to acknowledge the erron¬ 
eous absence of such new business as 
there were over 500 non-delegates who 
were, a few or many, naturally inclined 
toward saying something on the floor. 
The president in his communication after¬ 
wards said that he will see to it that the 
new business will be included in meetings, 
good thing! 

Emanuel Golden 

Bowie, Md. 


Cooperating Member Associations Quotas 
And Representatives At San Francisco 


STATE QUOTA REPRESENTATIVE(S) 

Alabama .. $ 202.50 

Arkansas . $ 102.00 Mrs. Charlotte Collums 

California __$ 836.55 Bertt Lependorf, Mrs. Florence Petek 

Colorado .. $ 142.50 Robert Welsh 

District of Columbia $1144.00 Gary Olson, Lyle Hinks, Richard O. Wright 

Florida __ $ 220.50 Charles M. McNeilly, Jr. 

Georgia_ $ 172.00 

Idaho __ $ 57.00 Glenn Bauman 

Illinois _ $ 489.00 J. B. Davis 

Indiana ... $ 339.00 James Swalley 

Kansas .. $ 235.50 Miss Pauline Conwell 

Kentucky .. $ 199.50 Joseph Balasa 

Louisiana _ $ 134.50 Edward E. Corbett, Jr. 

Maryland _ $ 210.00 Malcolm Norwood 

Michigan __ $ 417.00 Gerald Adler, Richard Johnson 

Minnesota .. $ 852.00 Willis Sweezo, Myrtle N. Allen 

Mississippi_ $ 87.00 Mrs. Peggy Keough 

Missouri __ $ 258.00 Mrs. Pearl Steinhaus 

Montana _ $ 88.50 Vernon Hippe 

Nebraska _ $ 120.00 Jack Gannon 

North Dakota_ $ 292.50 

New York _ $ 768.00 Albert Berke, Carleton Strail 

Ohio _ $ 450.00 Dick Petkovich, William Blevins 

Oklahoma _ $ 120.00 Martin Shipman 

Oregon _ $ 78.00 

South Dakota _ $ 57.00 David N. Carlson 

Tennessee _ $ 121.50 Thomas Duke 

Texas.. $ 226.50 Glynn A. Whittemore 

Utah.. $ 118.50 Joseph Burnett 

Virginia _ $ 262.50 T. Vernon Cherry 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of the DEAF 


Frederick C. Schreiber, Secy.-Treas. 


LIFE MEMBERSHIPS VALID 

A number of inquiries have been received as to whether or not Life Mem¬ 
berships in the National Association of the Deaf are still valid for registration 
purposes at the San Francisco convention. THEY ARE. Although the NAD 
ceased issuing such memberships several years ago, they are still being hon¬ 
ored, as provided in the Bylaws. 


Robert G. Sanderson, President 



President’s Message 

I recently received a letter from a sub¬ 
scriber who assured me that he was 
speaking from knowledge that he was re¬ 
peating the sentiment of deaf people in 
his area. It seems that his informal “poll” 
revealed that in order to improve THE 
DEAF AMERICAN to meet with the ap¬ 
proval of these deaf people, it would have 
to eliminate the columnists, including this 
column; it would have to eliminate items 
about research and education; cut sports 
down to one page, and so on. The sug¬ 
gestion was that more church news and 
school alumni news be included. More 
news pictures were wanted too. 

We do not take such criticism lightly 
although we may not always agree with 
the feelings expressed. If there is one 
constructive suggestion, then the letter 
writer has performed a service which en¬ 
ables us to evaluate the content of the 
magazine. 

The point about the lack of church news 
at present is one that we have struggled 
with for some time. The Editor has not 
been able to uncover a reliable writer who 
is thoroughly informed about the affairs 
of the different religions among deaf peo¬ 
ple and who will write regularly. 

Balancing off this is the fact that I 
have received many compliments on the 
quality, style and content of the maga¬ 
zine. More and more professional people 
are becoming interested and are sub¬ 
scribing. 

All of which adds up to the fact that 
the NAD is indeed fortunate in having 
Jess M. Smith as Editor of the DA. He’s 
a real pro. All the credit is his. 

* ^ sfc 

Insurance is a perennial problem for 
deaf people, whether it is auto, life or 
home ownership. 

Just recently I helped a deaf person 
obtain a reduction in premium on a policy 
he held with New York Life Insurance 
Company. Over a long period of time- 
20 years — the savings in premiums 
amounted to several hundred dollars. 
Since the policy had been written only 
seven years ago, it is apparent that deaf 
people still have a long way to go before 
they can achieve equality with hearing 
people in the matter of insurance. There 
is still some unjustified discrimination. 

For those of you deaf readers who hap¬ 
pen to have life insurance with some of 
the major insurance companies, it would 
be well to read over the policy and deter¬ 


mine whether or not an extra premium 
was placed on you because of your deaf¬ 
ness. If the policy itself does not show 
that, then you can find out quickly by 
writing direct to the claims service office 
and simply ask them if there was an 
extra premium added at the time the orig¬ 
inal was written. If so, then insist that 
it be dropped and that you be given a re¬ 
fund; it is your privilege and your right 
to demand equal treatment, and, if you 
do not get it, it is your privilege and your 
right to tell the company that you are 
looking for insurance with another com¬ 
pany that does not discriminate against 
people who are deaf. Don’t worry about 
inconveniencing the company; those out¬ 
fits are so big that you and I as just num¬ 
bers. They are used to and even expect 
to make fair settlements on people who 
have justified grievances. 

Again I would like to repeat the advice 
given me by an insurance broker friend; 
Buy your life, home and auto insurance 
through the same company. You’ll get 
a better deal (and better service in case 
of claims) when the agent knows that 
if you become dissatisfied he may lose 
all of your business. 

* * * 

And while on the subject of insurance, 
just how many of you who have life in¬ 
surance with large companies are invited 
to participate in the policy decisions of 
the company? Just how many of you, 
should you happen to be in the city where 
the company offices are located, would 
feel comfortable about approaching the 
president of the company and talking over 
your insurance problems with him? Just 
how many of you have a voice in the 
election of the president and board of di¬ 
rectors of the company? (Disregarding 
the proxies). 

There are compelling reasons for deaf 
people to buy insurance from the Na¬ 
tional Fraternal Society of the Deaf. 
Local divisions in major cities have 
monthly meetings, and usually one or 
more of the members are sufficiently 
knowledgeable about insurance to be able 
to explain to puzzled deaf people (in their 
own language) the many problems that 
arise. The deaf policyholder learns much 
about life insurance, about how a com¬ 
pany operates, the insurance business in 
general; he learns to handle money and 
manage the affairs of the division; he 
learns things about leadership—and its 
use and abuses. And if the policyholder 
has the stuff it takes—the will and de¬ 
termination, the wit and sense, and the 


ability to work with others, there is no 
reason why he cannot advance. 

It is sometimes difficult to understand 
why more youngsters who are just grad¬ 
uating from or leaving schools for the 
deaf are not encouraged by their counsel¬ 
ors to “join the Frat.” At their age in¬ 
surance in the Frat is a real bargain, 
and they have years in which to enrich 
their knowledge of business methods, de¬ 
velop their leadership ability, learn how 
to get along with people, accept responsi¬ 
bility—and all while they have protection! 
No other type insurance company offers 
so much to the deaf policyholders. 

* * * 

The NAD convention in San Francisco 
draws near. Advance room reservations 
at the hotel point to a tremendous crowd 
and possibly the biggest convention in 
history. There will be a number of fas¬ 
cinating exhibits, captioned films and spe¬ 
cial films including a premiere! Out¬ 
standing speakers will be on hand. Enter¬ 
tainment, both professional and amateur, 
will enable conventioneers to forget busi¬ 
ness (for a little while!). 

Deaf Americans at their best will be 
having a real ball. 

Hope to meet you there! 


THE ORDER OF 
THE GEORGES 

Advancing Members who maintain 
their membership in the National Asso¬ 
ciation of the Deaf for three consecu¬ 
tive years or longer are listed in the 
honor group called the Order of the 
Georges. 

Advancing Members pay $10.00 per year 
or $1.00 per month and receive THE 
DEAF AMERICAN as a part of their 
membership. Combination husband-wife 
dues are $15.00 per year or $1.50 per 
month and also include one subscription 
to THE DEAF AMERICAN. 

Advancing Members have contributed 
$30.00 to $99.00. 

Contributing Members have contributed 
$100.00 to $249.00. 

Sustaining Members have contributed 
$250.00 to $499.00. 

Patrons are Advancing Members whose 
payments have totaled $500.00. Benefac¬ 
tors are Advancing Members who have 
paid $1,000.00 or more. 

Included in the list are some Patrons 
and Benefactors whose payments entitle 
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them to permanent listing, regardless of 
recent payments. 

The latest listing of the Order of the 
Georges, compiled as of June 10, 1966: 

ALABAMA 
Sustaining Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry Baynes 
Mr. and Mrs. Olen Tate 

Contributing Members 
Blanche Bolton 
Clarence E. Clark, Jr. 

Sam Rittenberg 
Charles W. Thorn 

Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Burdick 
Clayton Ramey 
Jimmy Garrett 
Jimmy Gay 

ARIZONA 

Patron 

Vito Don Deigo 

Sustaining Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald A. Neumann 

ARKANSAS 

Patrons 

Mr. and Mrs. William W. Duvall, Jr. 

Sustaining Member 
Mrs. G. Dewey Coats 

Contributing Member 
Mrs. Joe H. Moore 

Advancing Members 
Frank Reagan 
Luther Shibley 

CALIFORNIA 
Sustaining Members 

Lenore M. Bible 

Dr. and Mrs. Byron B. Burnes 

Mrs. Annabelle Fahr 

Patricia Ann Kitchen 

Toivo Lindholm 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Newman 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold Ramger 
Miss Rhoda Clark 
Mr. and Mrs. Ray Stallo 

Contributing Members 
Helen Arbuthnot 
Mr. and Mrs. Otto Beckher 
Henry E. Bruns 
Mr. and Mrs. Evan J. Ellis 
Mr. and Mrs. Felix Kowalewski 


S. Eva Kruger 
Teruko Kubotsu 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert G. Matthews 
Edward W. Miland, Sr. 

Ralph F. Neesam 

Lydia W. Quinley 

Frank Pucetti 

Genevieve Sink 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Skinner 

Marvin C. Thompson 

Helen Wallace 

Arthur B. Willis 

Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Willman 

Advancing Members 
Mrs. Barbara Babbini 
Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas Bello 
Chsrles Bluett 

Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Brightwell 

Dr. Richard Brill 

Gregory W. Brown 

F. A. Caligiuri 

Robert F. Christenberry 

R. D. Cosgrove 

Stanlsy B. Dauger 

Mrs. Jordan Davis 

Nettie Mae Garber 

Osc. r Guire 

Elmer H. Hytti 

Mrs. Dorothy Jacobs 

William L. King, Jr. 

Di^na R. Levin 

William Pascoe 

Rev. Roger Pickering 

Maresa Radisich 

Ray R?smus 

Mrs. Edna Mae Root 

Laurice D. Saber 

Mr. and Mrs. Gabriel J. Vertz 

COLORADO 
Sustaining Members 

Rev. and Mrs. Homer E. Grace 

Contributing Members 
Frank Blankis 
Mr. and Mrs. James Lynch 

Advancing Member 
Robert J. Welsh 

CONNECTICUT 

Patron 

Michael Lapides 

Sustaining Members 

Dr. and Mrs. E. B. Boatner 

Contributing Member 

Loy E. Golladay 


Advancing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. David R. Cole 

Alan Y. Crouter 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Vinci 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Contributing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard M. Phillips 
Roy J. Stewart 

Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. John A. Gough 
Mrs. Lucy Hower 
Raymond Kolander 
Rev. Glen C. Prock 
Mrs. Carol E. Sponable 

FLORIDA 

Patron 

Mrs. Thomas W. Osborne 

Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert M. Greenmun 
Contributing Members 
Edmund F. Bumann 
Bessie Henderson 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Hoppaugh 
Mr. and Mrs. LeGrand H. Klock 
Mr. and Mrs. James M. Pritchard, Jr. 

Advancing Members 
Mrs. C. A. Ball 
Mrs. Lillie Jacobson 
Neil Tugg 
Edward Tugg 

GEORGIA 

Contributing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred L. Sparks, Jr. 

IDAHO 

Advancing Members 

Mrs. Josephine Benson 
Mary Mortenson 

ILLINOIS 

Sustaining Members 

Mr. and Mrs. James N. Orman 
Robert Sheffield 
Mr. and Mrs. Gaylord Stiarwalt 
Mr. and Mrs. David W. Wilson, Jr. 

Contributing Members 
L. Stephen Cherry 
Mrs. Edna H. M. Houser 
Mrs. Freda Meagher 
Mrs. Goldie Newman 
William B. Vogt, Jr. 




GEORGE DEWEY COATS 
(Founder of the Order) 


Be An N.A.D. GEORGE 

(If you aren't already) 

RESERVE SATURDAY NIGHT, JULY 16 

(During the 'Frisco Convention) 

To Attend the Order of the Georges 
Banquet—Ralston Room, Sheraton Palace Hotel 
In honor of George Dewey Coats 


GEORGE DEWEY COATS 

His moving fingers wrote and wrote in air 
The magic words that children learned to read: 
How men and women everywhere 
Must learn this simple creed: 

“Love one another, and you will 
Forever help your fellow man; 

A smile, a friendly look can fill 
The heart like nothing other can.” 

Now, looking back over the years, 

Each one of us will pause and think, 
Remembering, through deafened ears, 

The chain that formed from many a link. 

Each kindly word, each thoughtful act 
Forging an ever longer chain— 

A bit of humor, a bit of tact, 

Resounding in the forge again. 

“A loyal George is a royal George,” 

He’d say, and laugh full loud and long. 

And Georges work the smithy’s forge 
For a chain that’s proud and strong. 

0 prince of George, now you lie 
In chains beneath the sod — 

Each link a tear, each chain a sigh 
That binds you dear to God. 

—Felix Kowalewski 
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Flash! Premiere Showing of Captioned Version to be held at 
NAD Convention . . . 

'Silent World, Muffled World’ 

(Outstanding Documentary Presented by The Deafness 
Research Foundation) 

28 minutes in color 

This exceptional documentary, narrated by Gregory Peck, relates the difficulties 
encountered by individuals whose hearing is impaired. There is an interesting se¬ 
quence of animated drawings which show the physiology of the ear, the mechanics 
of the hearing process, and the impairment of hearing caused by certain disorders 
of the outer, middle, and inner ear. 

The film also shows how an extensive ear research program is bringing progress 
in medical and surgical treatment and in methods of education and rehabilitation, 
offering help and hope to countless thousands who live in the “silent world or muffled 
world.” 

One of the primary aims of The Deafness Research Foundation is to encourage 
individuals with ear disorders to bequeath their inner ear structures to the Temporal 
Bone Banks Program for Ear Research. This important program is sponsored by 
The Deafness Research Foundation in cooperation with the American Academy of 
Ophthalmology and Otolaryngology and the Armed Forces Institute of Pathology and 
is recognized as a highly significant development for otologic research. This motion 
picture is available to adult audiences of 50 or more only. 

(This film produced as a part of the Temporal Bone Banks Public Information 
Program through a grant from The John A. Hartford Foundation.) 


Advancing Members 

Stahl Butler 
Griffin L. Crowder 
Alfred Neumann 


Advancing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul Dramin 
Henry J. Dykhuizen 
George Pick 
Louis Rozett 

INDIANA 

Sustaining Members 

Mr. and Mrs. William Hinkley 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Whisman 

Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Norman S. Brown 
Mrs. Malvine Kennedy 
Dr. and Mrs. William J. McClure 
Mr. and Mrs. Jess M. Smith 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph W. Rhodes 

IOWA 

Patrons 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest G. Langenberg 

Sustaining Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Lynn H. Sutcliffe 
Advancing Member 
Mrs. Gordon K. Bayne 

KANSAS 

Sustaining Member 

Harold Kistler 

Contributing Members 
Pauline Conwell 
Mr. and Mrs. Ray Dailey 
Mr. and Mrs. Bruce Dierking 
Willa G. Field 
Mrs. Fern M. Foltz 
Erlene M. Graybill 
R. B. Reach 
Francis J. Mog 
Mina Munz 
Billy G. Nedrow 
Wilbur J. Ruge 
Mrs. W. L. Tipton 

Advancing Members 
Alvin Clements 
Matilda Dohrmann 
Mrs. Vera Gough 
Mr. and Mrs. Otis H. Koehn 
Mr. and Mrs. Everett Wimp 
William Henry Yahn 

KENTUCKY 
Contributing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph L. Balasa 

Advancing Member 

Thomas J. Ryan 

LOUISIANA 

Benefactor 

William C. Purdy, Jr. 

Sustaining Member 
Henry J. Soland, Jr. 

Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Sheffield 
Advancing Member 

Max M. Ray 

MARYLAND 

Patrons 

Dr. and Mrs. David Piekoff 

Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Mervin Garretson 
Mr. and Mrs. Frederick C. Schreiber 
Contributing Members 
Leon Auerbach 
L. B. Brushwood 
Mr. and Mrs. Lee Henry Dorsey 
Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Lau 
Mr. and Mrs. S. Rozelle McCall 
Art W. Sherman 
Mr. and Mrs. Ronald E. Sutcliffe 
Dr. and Mrs. Boyce R. Williams 
Advancing Members 
Edward C. Cale 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Carney 
James R. Crites 
Robert DeVenney 
Mrs. Daisy D’Onfrio 
Louie Fant 

Mrs. Ruth L. Isaacson 
Malcolm Norwood 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Panara 
Alfred Sonnenstrahl 
Harry Tremaine, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard O. Wright 

MICHIGAN 

Patron 

Leo H. Kuehn 

Sustaining Member 
Oscar Hoffman 

Contributing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin J. Beaver 


MINNESOTA 

Patrons 

Mr. and Mrs. Gordon L. Allen 
Mr. and Mrs. Helmer Hagel 
Mrs. Petra F. Howard 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Schatzkin 
Sustaining Members 
Phillip E. Cadwell 
Mrs. Anna Coffman 
William L. Nelson 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur F. Peterson 
Mr. and Mrs. Willis Sweezo 
Mr. and Mrs. Herman von Hippel 
Mr. and Mrs. Bickerton Winston 
Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Edwin T. Johnson 
Martin Klein 

Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Kuhlman 
Mr. and Mrs. Leo Latz 
Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Marshall 
Mr. and Mrs. Ray W. Perkins 
Elizabeth Plonshiwski 
Muriel Young 

Advancing Members 
Gerald Burnstein 
Walter H. Falmoe 
Mrs. Michael Harrer 
Raymond Hastings 
Marvin Larson 
Mrs. Mary M. Lydon 
F. C. Schnabel 
Richard A. Scofield 
Richard E. Yowell 

MISSISSIPPI 
Sustaining Member 

L. S. Guin 

MISSOURI 

Benefactor 

Mrs. Hazel A. Steidemann 

Sustaining Member 

Charles R. Green 

Contributing Members 

Mrs. Phil Goldansky 
Mrs. Bessie T. Hunt 
Mrs. Thelma Kilpatrick 
Floyd W. Large 

Advancing Members 

Roy Carson 
Richard O. Davis 
Mary K. Eberhardt 
Joe Falgier 
Grover C. Farquhar 
Lloyd Harrison 
Don Travis Hill 

Mr. and Mrs. W. P. Ragland, Jr. 
Mrs. Pearl Steinhaus 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard D. Reed 
Marguerite Stocksick 


MONTANA 

Contributing Member 

Walter Schley 

Advancing Member 

Richard Mullins 

NEBRASKA 
Contributing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Dale D. Paden 
Mr. and Mrs. George Propp 

Advancing Members 
George H. Thompson 
Mr. and Mrs. Jack Gannon 

NEVADA 

Advancing Member 

Mrs. Sue Stockton 

NORTH CAROLINA 
Contributing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. John E. Crutchfield 
Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. William Simpson 

NORTH DAKOTA 
Contributing Member 

Christian Schumaker 

Advancing Members 

Kenneth L. Blackhurst 
Philip Frelich 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert B. Sampson 

NEW JERSEY 
Sustaining Member 

Randall McClelland 

Advancing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert D. Lisnay 

NEW MEXICO 
Contributing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Dillon 
Marvin Wolach 

Advancing Member 

Marshall Hester 

NEW YORK 
Patrons 

Benjamin Friedwald 
Seymour M. Gross 
Dr. and Mrs. Marcus L. Kenner 
Sustaining Members 
Hyman Alderman 
Robert A. Halligan 
Margaret E. Jackson 
Rev. and Mrs. W. L. Lange, Sr. 
Meyer Lief 

Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Mendel 
Mr. and Mrs. John W. Nesgood 
Mario L. Santin 

Contributing Members 
Mrs. Hyman Alderman 
Mr. and Mrs. Victor Anderson 
Sally Auerbach 
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RETIREMENT DINNER HONORS WTG—The Artesian Motor Hotel at Sulphur, Oklahoma, was the scene 
of a testimonial dinner on May 9 honoring Dr. W. T. Griffing who is retiring after 42 years of service 
as a member of the Oklahoma School for the Deaf faculty. In addition to numerous gifts and words 
of praise from his colleagues, he was presented a beautifully bound scrap book containing more than 100 
letters from educators of the deaf and leaders of organizations of the deaf across the nation. Pictured 
with Dr. Griffing (who is a member of the Executive Board of the National Association of the Deaf) is 
his wife, Wendell, who retired from the OSD faculty a year previously. 


Contributing Members Advancing Members 


Mrs. Ruth Champagne 
Madge Finley 
Max Friedman 

Mr. and Mrs. Abraham Goodstein 
Mr. and Mrs. Claude H. Samuelson 
Advancing Members 
Vincent Byrne 
Robert Davila 
Joan Griffing 
Martin L. A. Sternberg 

OHIO 

Benefactor 

Harry Benat 

Patrons 

Mr. and Mrs. Herman S. Cahen 
Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Norbert Pilliod 
Mr. and Mrs. Dan M. Reichard, Sr. 
Samuel J. Sanderson 

Contributing Members 
Mrs. Bessie F. Ayers 
Josephine E. Hartzell 
Rev. Silas Hirte 
Charles R. Miller 

Advancing Members 
Rev. E. F. Broberg 
Mrs. Hildegarde Brown 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert O. Lankenau 
Rt. Rev. Mons. H. J. Waldhaus 
Mr. and Mrs. Rod Rodriquez 

OKLAHOMA 
Sustaining Members 

Mr. and Mrs. W. T. Griffing 

Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Ben F. Neathery 
Mrs. Georgia B. Price 
Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Whiteside 
Rachel K. Wood 

Advancing Members 
Dorothy Ann Stahmer 
Edwin Westlake 

OREGON 

Sustaining Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Bird L. Craven 
Helen Northrop 

Contributing Members 
Francis L. Grote 
Thomas A. Ulmer 
Mr. and Mrs. Tom Wood 

Advancing Member 
John J. Kaufman 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Patron 

Mrs. Evelyn C. Yolles 

Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel D. Shultz 
Mr. and Mrs. George J. Turechek 
Advancing Members 
Dr. Yale D. Nathanson 
James M. Salem 

SOUTH DAKOTA 
Advancing Member 

Jerald A. Berkke 

TENNESSEE 
Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred P. Armstrong 
Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas L. Duke 
Mr. and Mrs. John E. Ringle 

Advancing Members 
Robert T. Biggs 
Albert T. Pimentel 

TEXAS 

Sustaining Members 

James L. Chance, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rudolph Gamblin 
Mr. and Mrs. George P. Larue, Jr. 
S. E. Scott 

Contributing Members 

Kathryn Caldclueugh 

Claire Crockett 

Gaine Geddie 

Osa L. Hazel 

Eloise Markwith 

Mr. and Mrs. Don G. Pettingill 

Julius P. Seeger 

Advancing Members 
Alan Bubeck, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gwendel D. Butler 

N. B. Hudnall 

Mr. and Mrs. D. O. King 

Vivian J. Miller 

W. S. Smith 

UTAH 

Sustaining Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Burnett 
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Wilbur Brubaker 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert G. Sanderson 
Arthur Wenger 
Ray Wenger 
Charles H. Whipple 

Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Brubaker 
Mr. and Mrs. George L. Laramie 
Dorothy G. Linden 
Mr. and Mrs. Eugene W. Petersen 
Jerry R. Taylor 

VIRGINIA 

Sustaining Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas V. Cherry, Jr. 

Margaret Sprinkel 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles B. Terry 

Contributing Members 
Raymond Baker 
Frank H. Creasy 
Joyce K. Jeter 

Mr. and Mrs. Bernard W. Moore 

Ora Rigney 

John Lewis Webb 

Fred P. Yates, Jr. 

Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Creech 
Charles Core 

WASHINGTON 
Sustaining Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Sanders 

Contributing Members 
Mabel C. Conklin 
Mr. and Mrs. Dewey H. Deer 
Hugo A. Holcombe 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert J. Remington 


Harold Arntzen 
George Belser 

Mr. and Mrs. O. H. Humphrey 
Ray O’Donnell 

WEST VIRGINIA 
Sustaining Member 
Gerald A. Reed 

Contributing Member 
Marvin S. Rood 

Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Louis M. Boley 
WISCONSIN 
Benefactor 
Mrs. R. E. Yolles 

Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Alfred A. Maertz 

Contributing Members 
Charles Duick 
Kenneth F. Huff 
Mrs. Thomas R. Meredith 
Mr. and Mrs. David O. Watson 
Richard Zola 

Advancing Members 

Robert L. Pagel 
Stanley Smith 


A word to the wise: 

Don't let anything prevent you 
from attending 

The big "SURPRISE NIGHT" 
At the San Francisco Convention 
Monday, July 11, 1966, 7:00 p. m. 
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Endorsed by leading medical societies , 


THE DEAFNESS RESEARCH 



FOUNDATION 


has, for its single purpose, Otologic Research .... RESEARCH 
into the causes of deafness by medical experts in leading universities 
and laboratories .... so that someday those who might otherwise 
be deaf may hear. 

You who are deaf or hard of hearing can help in this great venture 
by bequeathing your temporal bones to The Temporal Bone Banks 
Program for Ear Research. Otological examinations, when requested 
by the Temporal Bone Banks; and removal of the temporal bone 
after death, are performed without cost to the individual or surviv¬ 
ing family. Inquiries on this matter are welcome. 



Write for details. 



the mmm research nnmm 





366 Madison Avenue 
New York City, New York 10017 

.-.—.. 7*r 

"I CAN HEAR! 

The Deafness Research Foundation is conducting a national 
Public Education Program (through a grant from the 
John A. Hartford Foundation) urging the deafened to be¬ 
queath their inner ear structures for research. 



'ME. TOO" 
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CLUB DIRECTORY 


AKRON CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
1467 E. Market St. Akron, Ohio 44305 

‘‘Crossroads of the Deaf” 

Open daily: Mon., Wed., Thurs., 5 p.m. 
Tues., Fri., 2 p.m. 

Sat., Sun., Noon 

“A Friendly Place to Congregate” 
Jack Z. Falcon, secretary 


Clubs wishing to advertise in this directory should write 

Alexander Fleischman, Advertising Manager 
THE DEAF AMERICAN 
9102 Edmonston Road 
Greenbelt, Maryland 20770 

for yearly rates and other information. Changes in listing should also 
be sent to Mr. Fleischman. 


A friendly 

SILENT ORIOLE CLUB, INC. 

2-4 E. Preston St., Baltimore, Md. 21202 

Open Sun., 2 p.m.-midnight; Wed., 7 p.m.- 
midnight; Fri., 7 p.m.-1:45 a.m.; 

Sat., 2 p.m.-1:45 a.m. 

Regular meetings 3rd Fri. of 
every month 

Visitors and guests welcome 


When in Boston, welcome to— 

BOSTON DEAF CLUB, INC. 

25 La Grange Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 02116 

Leo A. Burke, secretary 


BROOKLYN ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 

130 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(Opposite Long Island R. R. Station) 

Open Friday, Saturday, Sunday 
Visitors Welcome 
Ben Friedwald, president 
Albert Lazar, secretary 


BUFFALO CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
1664 Main Street Buffalo, N. Y. 

Open Fri., Sat., Sun. 

Meeting on 3rd Sun. of month 
John V. Solazzo, secretary 

CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
Room 204-206 
538 South Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, III. 60605 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


DETROIT ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
c/o Adolph Herzog, secretary 
Home address: 

707 W. Brentwood 
Detroit, Michigan 48203 
(Until club has new building) 


When in Nation's Capital, pay a visit to 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CLUB OF 
THE DEAF 

911 Pennsylvania Ave., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 

Open every Friday and Saturday evening 
Business meetings on 2nd Sat. of month 
Roger B. McConnell, secretary 


EAST BAY CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
645 West Grand Ave., 

Oakland, Calif. 94612 

Open Wed. and Fri. evenings and Sat. 
and Sun. afternoons and evenings 
Hubert J. Sellner, secretary 


HEART OF AMERICA CLUB FOR 
THE DEAF 
3840 Troost Street 
Kansas City, Missouri 64109 

Open Saturdays and Holidays 
Mrs. Louise Musteen, secretary 
1436 E. 23rd Ave. 

North Kansas City, Mo. 64116 


HEBREW ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
and 

SISTERHOOD OF H. A. D. 

344 East 14th Street 
New York City, N. Y. 10003 

Open Wed. and 2nd Sun. - Business 
meetings 

Except July, August, September 

H. A. D. 

Emil Mulfeld, president 
Richard Myers, secretary 
Sisterhood of H. A. D. 

Thelma Miller, president 
Anna Werner, secretary 


When in Houston, your are welcome 
to the 

HOUSTON ASSOCIATION OF THE 
DEAF, INC. 

606 Boundary St. Houston, Texas 77009 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 

When in Pittsburgh, welcome to— 
PITTSBURGH ASSOCIATION 

OF THE DEAF 

1854 Forbes Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Open Fri. night, Sat. afternoon & 
night. Sun. afternoon & night. 

Paul B. Gum, Jr., secretary 

LONG BEACH CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
835 Locust Street, Long Beach, Calif. 

Home of the famous Bank Night 
Secretary: Eleanor D. Smith 

1670 Sunrise Way, Corona, Calif. 

PORTLAND ASSOCIATION OF 

THE DEAF, INC. 

1009 S. W. Yamhill Street 
Portland, Oregon 97205 

Narcissa W. Eden, secretary 

Welcome to 

ROCKFORD SILENT CLUB 

2111/2 E. State St. Rockford, III. 

Open Friday, Saturday and Sunday Nights 
Samuel E. Houston, president 

Mrs. Martha L. Stanford, secy.-treas. 

LOS ANGELES CLUB OF THE DEAF 

321 8 V 2 So. Main Street 

Visit the Club House 

1st Saturday — Frat Nite 

3rd Saturday — Bank Nite 

Visitors Welcome 

Welcome to the 

SACRAMENTO CLUB FOR THE 
DEAF, INC. 

Turn Verin Hall, 3349 J Street 
Sacramento, Calif. 

Open 3rd Saturday of every month 
from Sept, to May 

Mollie Hood, secretary 

3112 Ardenridge Dr. 
Sacramento, Calif. 95825 

GREATER PHOENIX CLUB 

FOR THE DEAF 

2002 E. Roosevelt, Phoenix, Arizona 

Open 1st and 3rd Saturday evening 
of each month 

Marie Ann Lester, secretary 

3016 E. Desert Cove Ave. 

Phoenix, Arizona 

SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 
1545 Julian St. Denver, Colorado 80204 

Open Saturdays - Visitors Welcome 

For information, write: 

Secretary (at the above address) 

MIAMI ASSOCIATION OF 

THE DEAF, INC. 

Little River Auditorium 

7501 N. E. 2d Avenue, Miami, Florida 

Open 1st and 3rd Saturdays 

Bus No. 12 at the door 

When in Chicago visit— 

SOUTHTOWN CLUB OF THE DEAF 
5832 S. Western Avenue 

Chicago, III. 60636 

Open Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
Werner Schutz, pres. 

James Irwin, vice pres. 

Vera Langford, secy. 

George Carlson, treas. 

You're welcome at our new location 

622 N. Broadway . . . East of the river 
MILWAUKEE SILENT CLUB, INC. 

Founded 1918 Incorporated 1922 

Open every Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
Attend our 50th Anniversary in 

June 1968 

Welcome to "Glass Center of the World" 
TOLEDO DEAF CLUB 

1807-09 Adams St. Toledo, Ohio 43620 

Open Fri., Sat., Sun. evenings 

Club meetings 2nd Sat. of each month 
Fraternal meetings 1st Sat. of each month 
Warren Chaplin, president 

Mrs. Julie Soncrant, secretary 

You're welcome at 

MOTOR CITY ASSOCIATION 

OF THE DEAF 

7635 Michigan Ave. Detroit, Mich. 48210 

Open Fri., Sat., Sun., 8:00 p.m. 
Harold Weingold, executive secretary 

UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 
228 W. 71st St. New York, N. Y. 10023 

Open noon to midnight 

Thurs., Fri., Sat., Sun., holidays 
Aaron Hurwit, president 

Abraham Barr, secretary 

OLATHE CLUB FOR THE DEAF 

Frye Building, Box 302, Second Floor 

100 North Chestnut Street 

Olathe, Kansas 

Open every evening 

Mrs. Barbara Banks, secretary 

P. O. Box 302 Olathe, Kansas 

When in Vancouver, B. C., Canada 
Welcome To 

VANCOUVER ASSOCIATION OF 

THE DEAF 

215 E. 18th Ave. —Van. 10, B. C. 

Socials at 8 P.M.—3rd & 5th Fridays 
2nd, 4th, 5th Saturdays 

Every Friday in July & August. 

When in Peoria, welcome to 
PEORIA CLUB OF THE DEAF 

725V2 S. W. Adams St., Peoria, Illinois 

Open Wed. and Fri. eves. Sat. and Sun. 

Afternoons and Evenings 

Business meetings 2 nd Sat. of month 
Evelyn Huddleston, secretary 

WICHITA ASSOCIATION OF 

THE DEAF, INC. 

9301/2 West Douglas- I.O.O.F. Hall 
Wichita, Kansas 

Open 2nd and 4th Saturday evenings 
each month 

Pauline Conwell, secretary 

916 N. Waco Ave. 

Wichita, Kansas 67203 

CENTRAL PHILADELPHIA SILENT 
CLUB, INC. 

129 N. 13th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 19107 

Open every Wed., Fri., Sat., Sun. 

1st and 3rd Sat. of month socials 
Movies Wed. and Sun. 

When in York, Pa., welcome to 

THE YORK ASSOCIATION OF 

THE DEAF, INC. 

208 N. George St. York, Pa. 17401 

Open Wed., Fri., Sat. evenings 
Socials on 2nd and 4th Saturdays 
of month 

Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month 
Henry P. Senft, Sr., secretary 

PHOENIX ASSOCIATION OF 

THE DEAF, INC. 

2005 E. Indian School Road 
Phoenix, Arizona 

2nd and 4th Saturday of each month 
Peter J. Livshis, secretary 

8126 E. Fairmont Ave., N.E. 
Scottsdale, Arizona 85257 




